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Speeds Production*in War Plants 
Supplying the Army and Navy 


Fullergript was developed by us nearly twenty years ago. In this unique and 
versatile brush construction the material is held with a vise-like grip in a con- 
tinuous metal strip that can be coiled or formed to any desired shape. 


We have never ceased improving Fullergript and are always seeking new appli- 
cations. The advent of the war found it ready to serve many vital needs on the 
battlefield and in industry. Fullergript brush strips have proved ideal for use 
in Army and Navy gun cleaning brushes in many sizes. 


In textile mills Fullergript industrial brushes are incorporated in machines 
that card wool and cotton, dye thread; comb, brush and finish all kinds of 
fabrics—fabrics that go into uniforms, blankets, tents, and much other equip- 
ment for our fighting men. 


Other Fullergript Brushes are applied to machines in food packing plants, flour 
mills, bakeries and fruit grading sheds. They scrub and polish, wash and clean 
everything from sheets of tin plate and brass, as produced in the rolling mills, 
to street cars and buses that carry war workers to the job. 
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HE year 1944, by all available yardsticks, is destined 
to be a year of some of the most important decisions 
ever reached in the history of mankind. 

On the military side, the American Navy and Air 
Force have been built into the most powerful destructive 
forces of their types in the world. Both are ready and 
eager to deliver knockout blows both in the Pacific and 
over Nazi Germany and her satellite feeder countries. 
Although smaller in size than the armies of Russia and 
Germany, the American Army, after two years of real- 
istic training in simulated and actual warfare, is now 
awaiting “the signal” to strike powerful blows at the 
Nazi fortress of Europe, perhaps simultaneously at several 
points from the Balkans to Norway. The long and arduous 
training and arming period gives strong evidence that 
every precaution has been taken to minimize the cost 
of invasion in terms of human lives. Regardless of this 
maximum attention to life-saving detail on the part 
of our military leaders, and the maximum support of 
our Air Corps and the RAF, we must expect that 
American casualties will far exceed those of any other 
year of warfare in our country’s history. We must steel 
ourselves to the certain sacrifice we must make to assure 
victory this year in Europe. 

There are many decisions to be made on the home 
front, too, which can vitally affect our victory time- 
table both in Europe and the Far East. Among the most 
important, in my judgment, are: The 1944 presidential 
and congressional election, decisions in the field of labor- 
management relations, government’s decisions affecting 
business in the postwar period, and progress of efforts 
to heal class and racial conflicts. 

The 1944 election is doubtless the most important ever 
scheduled in this country because the men elected must 
accept the responsibility of helping to lay the corner- 
stone of a lasting peace or of firing the first shot in a 
more destructive World War Ill, a few years hence. 
Because another world war would bring certain de- 
struction to civilization, our peace loving religious, labor, 
agriculture, business and educational leaders must exert 
themselves to the.utmost in the coming primaries to 
assure the selection of candidates who realize that 
America’s future welfare rests upon the establishment 
of sound and equitable military and economic mech- 
anisms for the preservation of world peace. Likewise the 
responsibility rests upon those leaders to carry on an in- 
tensive educational campaign to acquaint every voter 
with the vital importance of the issues and of his ballot 
this year. 

There are also a large number of decisions to be made 
in the field of industrial relations. Will the majority of 
management and labor leaders decide to cooperate for 
the sake of maximum employment and the common 
good of all citizens or will too many continue their 
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strife until government becomes master of both? Will 
individual employers rank good employer-employee re- 
lations practices at the top of their list of “must” activi- 
ties for 1944? Will labor leaders acquaint the members 
of their respective unians with the need for maximum 
cooperative effort with their employers in exchange for 
a fair return in proportion to their productivity? If 
these decisions are made in the affirmative, we shall 
have need for little worry about reaching war pro- 
duction goals or about postwar labor strife that could 
easily upset our national economy. 

If business is to have a fair opportunity to furnish 
jobs to war workers and returning veterans in the 
postwar period, the utmost cooperation of government 
is required. That means government must announce this 
year some important decisions about the disposal of 
government owned plants, equipment and surplus com- 
modities. In order to plan intelligently for future 
operations. business should also be told how and to what 
extent government will assist industry to reconvert for 
peacetime operation. The need for prompt and common 
sense action in this field by government should be 
strongly urged by individual managements and _ all 
business organizations, for failure to clear up govern- 
ment’s attitude will retard the use of risk capital and 
endanger the foundations of individual enterprise. 

There is also just cause for alarm over the possibility 
that sectional class and racial conflicts, now smoldering 
under the compulsive unity of war, may flare up in the 
postwar period to threaten the domestic peace and econ- 
omy. Already Dr. Goebbels and his paid saboteurs and 
unwitting accomplices have made progress in stirring 
up clashes between racial, class and sectional groups in 
this country. In fact disunity is one of the tools of war- 
fare the German propagandists counted on almost as 
much as the submarine to defeat the United Nations. 
It therefore behooves all patriotic Americans, and par- 
ticularly the clergy, business, labor, educational and 
agricultural leaders to be vigilant and work tirelessly to 
promote such a high degree of loyalty to this country 
that loyalties to pressure groups—class, racial or sectional 
—will take second place, and never endanger our national 
unity. 

Yes, this is a year of decision on many fronts. Let us 
rout out and deal with the enemies on the home front 
with the same determination and drive with which 
our fighting forces and our Allies are bringing victory 
nearer every day in 1944. We dare not lose at home 
while our youth wins against greater odds abroad. 


THE USE OF VITAMINS 
IN INDUSTRY 


By GEORGE R. COWGILL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physio- 
logical Chemistry, Yale University School of Medicine, New Haven, 
and Member of Nutrition Committee, Connecticut War Council. 


IN THIS ARTICLE, sixth in a series on war-time feeding problems as 
they affect the industrial worker in particular, Dr. Cowgill offers sound 
comment on the much-discussed question of the use and value of vita- 
mins as one of the four elements vital to adequate nutrition. 


use of vitamins in industry can 

be traced to several causes. In re- 
cent years there has been a growing 
appreciation of the importance of good 
food in securing health. The National 
Nutrition Conference held in Wash- 
ington in May, 1941, focused attention 
on food and nutrition problems, and 
had a section devoted to discussion of 
the special problems of nutrition in 
industry. The Ministry of Food in 
Great Britain had already established 
the policy of requiring every industrial 
plant employing 250 or more workers 
to provide at least one good meal per 
worker per day. When our National 
Research Council established its first 
Committee on Food and Nutrition, the 


[es in the question of the 


appointment of a subcommittee on 
Nutrition of the Industrial Worker 
soon followed. The American Medical 
Association’s Council of Industrial 
Health and Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition for some time have had a joint 
committee studying questions con- 
cerning the nutrition of industrial 
workers. This very brief review of ac- 
tivities in the field by different organ- 
izations should serve to emphasize that 
the broad problem of securing the best 
nutritive state for the industrial work- 
er has been receiving careful attention 
by various groups presumably qualified 
to advise in the matter. Industrial or- 
ganizations should therefore be aware 
that there are sources of expert infor- 
mation and advice to which they can 
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turn, other than salesmen promoting 
specific products of one kind or an- 
other as having special and unique 
value in the feeding of the industrial 
worker. 


Industrial Feeding Problems Many 
and Varied 


Let us analyze briefly some of the 
types of nutrition problems that can 
be of special interest to industry. First 
to be mentioned might be called the 
“general vigor” or “general health” 
problem as it may be affected by diet. 
This problem concerns not only the 
industrial worker but every other in- 
dividual in our society. Obviously all 
efforts aimed at educating the general 
public regarding the good diet, food 
values, and the like, to a greater or 
lesser extent affect the population of 
industrial workers. Industry can do 
much here to assist in this general edu- 
cational process by encouraging the or- 
ganization of nutrition classes among 
its employees, by facilitating the dis- 
tribution of nutrition literature, by 
putting up posters, and by cooperating 
in various ways with community, state 
and national agencies engaged in this 
educational effort. 

Even if all of our citizens should be 
properly educated regarding the good 
diet, there remains the question 
whether they can secure the needed 
foods. This problem of food distribu- 
tion is solved in part by rationing and 
in part by more specific measures, such 
as, for example, the action of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food in ruling that 
every industrial plant employing 250 
or more workers shall furnish said 
workers at least one good meal per day, 
and the establishment of government 
canteens for workers. 

Investigation reveals that we have 
in this country several types of feed- 
ing situations in industry. In certain 
areas enormous plants have been built 
employing many thousands of workers, 
and the provision of satisfactory eat- 
ing facilities for such workers has been 
an exceedingly difficult problem to 
solve. In Connecticut it appears that 
the vast majority of industrial workers, 
when eating away from home, get 
their food from a lunch box or pa- 
tronize local restaurants, sandwich 
stands and the like. Evidently, then, 
the approach to these workers should 
be in part through the medium of edu- 
cation of the worker and his wife as 
to what should go into the well-plan- 
ned lunch box, and in part through 
improvement of the practice of com- 
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mercial restaurants and similar eating 
establishments, something that can be 
quite difficult to accomplish. The 
“Bridgeport Plan” which involves em- 
phasis on the lunch box has had wide 
publicity and illustrates what can be 
done on this phase of the general 
problem. Regarding the restaurant and 
sandwich aspect of the matter, it 
should be of some interest to Connec- 
ticut industry to know that the Na- 
tional Research Council’s Committee 
on Nutrition of the Industrial Worker 
is promoting research on the effects 
of procedures used in commercial res- 
taurants for handling, cooking and 
serving food on the nutritive values of 
those foods. It is known, for example 
that certain vitamins are more read- 
ily lost by particular ways of cook- 
ing meat, and that keeping many foods 
on the hot table for appreciable periods 
causes further losses in nutritive values. 
Much still remains to be done in as- 
certaining the facts in this field of in- 
terest, and until more information is 
available it does not seem advisable to 
recommend specific measures applicable 
to restaurants and similar establish- 
ments. 


Vitamins Not the Only Factor 


This problem of securing good 
“general vigor” or “general health” as 
may be affected by diet quite obviously 
demands that all of the needs for good 
nutrition be met, and the easiest way 
to achieve this except in very special 
circumstances is by the provision of 
wholesome natural food. This leads us 
to mention the many individual fac- 
tors that the science of nutrition has 
revealed to be required for adequate 
nutrition. These may be roughly 
classified under four headings: (a) en- 
ergy, best known in popular language 
as calories; (b) protein, furnishing 
particular forms of the element nitro- 
gen known as amino acids, and found in 
all living things; (c) essential mineral 
nutrients like calcium and phosphorus 
for the bones, iron for the blood, etc.; 
and (d) vitamins, a group of organic 
substances needed for various processes 
in the body but which cannot be man- 
ufactured by the body and therefore 
must be furnished from without 
through the medium of food. It will be 
noticed that the vitamins constitute 
only one of the four classes of factors 
needed for adequate nutrition. Mal- 
nutrition can occur when the organ- 
ism has subsisted for a sufficient period 
on a diet lacking any of these factors. 
Some of these states of malnutrition 





are more readily produced and recog- 
nized than others. Failure to eat suf- 
ficient food energy results in loss of 
body weight because the body itself is 
consumed in order to obtain the en- 
ergy needed for vital activity. Starva- 
tion, as the term is commonly under- 
stood, is essentially a shortage of cal- 
ories. Research in nutrition in recent 
years has revealed that one may lack 
some of these other factors and the 
fact will not be obvious for long pe- 
riods; the expression “hidden starva- 
tion” is often used to describe this 
condition. Much of the vitamin defi- 
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ciency seen in this country probably 
falls in this category. It should be em- 
phasized that these many dietary es- 
sentials cannot replace one another. If 
a person needs food energy, no amount 
of vitamins or essential minerals can 
suffice to meet the situation. Thus, a 
worker who really should have a mid- 
shift snack in order to get calories can- 
not solve this problem by taking vita- 
mins. This means that the administra- 
tion of vitamins should not be regarded 
as a substitute for the provision of 
needed wholesome food which fur- 
nishes a very considerable number of 
the total factors needed to secure ade- 
quate nutrition. 


Extra Vitamins and Minerals Are 
Justified In Certain Indus- 
trial Situations 


Special situations may exist in indus- 
try for which special dietary factors 
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may be very important, in which case 
provision of those factors is obviously 
desirable. In a certain large plant, 
workers were exposed to strong glar- 
ing light for considerable periods. It 
is known that vitamin A plays an im- 
portant part in the physiology of 
vision. Investigators in the plant in 
question believed they obtained evi- 
dence that.a liberal supply of vitamin 
A to these workers was of value in 
combatting effects of glare. It is 
known that workers in steel mills who 
must perform hard labor in a very hot 
and humid environment, and who 
therefore sweat a great deal, fre- 
quently develop muscle cramps and 
certain other symptoms found to be 
related to too great loss of water and 
salt from the body via the sweat. The 
simple administration of tablets of 
table salt has been proven to be valu- 
able in preventing the development of 
such symptoms; and provision of such 
tablets has now become a standard 
part of industrial hygiene practice in 
such situations. More recently it has 
been learned that workmen exposed to 
certain toxic chemicals like naphthyl- 
amine can be protected in considerable 
measure by taking relatively large 
doses of vitamin C, the antiscurvy 
factor which we ordinarily obtain 
from orange or tomato juice, or the 
uncooked leaf of our salad dish. The 
dog has the power of manufacturing 
vitamin C in its body, and therefore 
scurvy cannot be found in this species 
by simple feeding of a diet lacking 
in this vitamin. If, however, a dog is 
given naphthylamine, symptoms sug- 
gestive of scurvy can be produced, and 
these symptoms can be largely 
prevented by feeding the animal 
large amounts of vitamin C,. Pre- 
sumably the body uses this vitamin 
in detoxifying naphthylamine, and 
under such conditions the amount 
needed is much greater than the body 
can manufacture, with the result that 
a dietary deficiency develops. This may 
not be a completely satisfactory de- 
scription of the situation prevailing 
in the animal experiments with naph- 
thylamine, but it should suffice to il- 
lustrate the point, that there may be 
special situations in industry for which 
large amounts of one or more vitamins 
may be very important. Another exam- 
ple is seen in the finding that a liberal 
supply of calcium in the diet inter- 
feres with the intestinal absorption of 
the toxic element lead. Workers who 
must handle lead, or by virtue of their 


(Continued on page 43) 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































ON THE JOB TRAINING 


By FRANK P. BRADLEY, Assistant Director, Hartford State Trade School. 


HE Bush Mfg. Co. and the 

Jacobs Mfg. Co. of Hartford 

are operating War Production 
classes within their own factories un- 
der the supervision of the Hartford 
State Trade School. Under this plan, 
these manufacturers are furnishing the 
equipment and the building in which 
the courses are conducted; the Hart- 
ford Trade School furnishes the in- 
structors and the instructional mate- 
rials. 

The course at the Bush Mfg. Co. has 
been set up to train new employees in 
the art of welding DX heating coils 
and refrigeration coils used in Army 
and Navy camps and in dairies 
throughout the country. 

Trainees are given approximately 
three months’ training under the su- 
pervision of experienced instructors, 
after which time they are put on their 
own. Mr. Butler, Personnel Director 
of the Bush Mfg. Co., has the follow- 
ing to say regarding this training pro- 
gram: 

“In June, 1943, finding it difficult 
to secure welders with a sufficient 
knowledge of welding to be of any 
use to us in our productive work, we 
sought assistance from the Hartford 
State Trade School, hoping that they 
might have among their graduates, or 
some of their students, people that 
might be interested in earning while 
learning. With their co-operation we 
instituted such a class at our plant on 
Wellington St. and since that time we 
have been operating on a sixty hour 
week and have obtained through these 
classes, and the assistance rendered by 





INSTRUCTORS R. J. MESSINA (foreground) 
trainees in a blueprint reading and mathematics class at Jacobs Manufacturing, Hart- 


ford. 


the officials at the training school, a 
very fine group of capable welders, 
some of whom are among our best 
men, 

“We are engaged in work for the 
Government, of steadily increasing im- 
portance, and due to the high standards 


manners, methods, and co-operation 
that we have received from the group 
at the State Trade School.” 

Two classes in shop mathematics 
and blueprint reading have been estab- 
lished at the Jacobs Mfg. Co. on Jacobs 
Ave., Elmwood, and are in operation 





JOSEPH BROUILLARD WELDS a Bush DX Heating Coil while instructor Joseph 
Fagan, Jr. looks on. Brouillard is a former salesman of soft drinks with no previous 
shop training. He is married and has two children. 


set by the State Trade School, our re- 
jections are very low. This training 
will be helpful to these men even after 
the war requirements are over, as the 
trainees are being given general in- 
struction in the better class of weld- 
ing. One of our trainees in this group 
has done an exceptional job and has 
outranked many of our older employees 
who have had long years of experience. 

“We cannot speak too highly of the 
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and Charles Kapinos mingle with 


on Mondays and Fridays; one from 
3:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. for men em- 
ployed on the night shift; and the 
other from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. for men 
employed on the day shift. 

Mr. Charles Kapinos, an engineer at 
the Jacobs Mfg. Co., acts as an instruc- 
tor being assisted by Mr. R. J. Messina, 
an employee of the Trade School. 

The trainees in this class are em- 
ployed in the various departments at 
Jacobs, the majority being connected 
with the inspection department or 
seeking positions in the inspection de- 
partment. These men have a definite 
course outline which they are follow- 
ing which includes fractions, decimals, 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry. 
They are studying so that they can do 
better work in their present position 
and many of them are looking toward 
the future, perhaps to the postwar 
period when the competition undoubt- 
edly will be keener. 

Mr. Bishop, Chief Inspector of the 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., who was instrumental 
in establishing these courses, has made 
the following statement concerning 
them: 


(Continued on page 43) 
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OF SPEECH 


N April 5, 1943, Judge Learned 

Hand of the United States Cir- 

cuit Court of Appeals rendered 
an extremely important decision, the 
effect of which secured to an employer 
the right of freedom of speech in deal- 
ing with labor relations. This much 
celebrated case was National Labor 
Relations Board v. American Tube 
Bending Company, and the issue in- 
volved was the question of whether or 
not an employer was guilty of unfair 
labor practices in addressing letters and 
delivering speeches to his employees 
before they voted at a union election. 

Although this decision was acclaimed 
as an important advance in the inter- 
pretation of labor laws, it was not un- 
til late in October of this year when 
the United States Supreme Court re- 
fused to review the decision that the 
importance of this holding achieved 
its full stature. 

Before reviewing in detail the facts 
of the case and the influence of its 
decision, full recognition should be 
paid to one of our own prominent 
manufacturers, Mr. Henry W. Jones, 
Jr., who, as President of the American 
Tube Bending Company of New Ha- 
ven, fought with every available legal 
weapon to safeguard his constitutional 
right of freedom of speech. Mr. Jones 
had always dealt fairly with his em- 
ployees, and the fact that efforts were 
made to unionize his concern did not 
change his basic views that an em- 
ployer should be able to express his 
opinion to his employees directly and 
without subterfuge. 

On September 18, 1942, an order 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board was directed to the officials of 
the American Tube Bending Company, 
directing the employer not to inter- 
fere with or coerce his employees in 
their right of collective bargaining. 
This order did not impress Mr. Jones 
as a prohibition against presenting his 
views to his employées regarding the 
type of labor relations he favored. He 
did not deny in any way the right of 
an employee to vote as he or she 
wished, and, in fact, he urged every 
employee to exercise his basic right 
to cast a ballot in the election. How- 
ever, it was Mr. Jones’ earnest convic- 
tion that his employees would fare 
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better by dealing directly with the 
management of the American Tube 
Bending Company on their former in- 
dividual friendly basis, without need 
of representation by a sole bargaining 
unit. It was this right to freely ex- 
press an opinion which was upheld 
by the courts after many months of 
protracted consideration. 


’ 





HENRY W. JONES, JR. 


MR. JONES is president of the Ameri- 
can Tube Bending Co., New Haven, 
and a director of the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut. 


Because of the importance of this 
case, we are printing the entire text 
of the opinion of Judge Hand, and are 
including copies of the controversial 
letter and speech delivered by Mr. 
Jones before the election was held. 


U. S. CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 
SECOND CIRCUIT 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
v. 

AMERICAN TUBE BENDING CO., NO. 196, 


April 5, 1943 
Full Text of Opinion 


L. Hand, Circuit Judge:—This case comes 
before us on motion by the Labor Board for 
an order to enforce one of its orders, passed 
on September 18, 1942, (11 LRR 197, 44 
N.L.R.B. 121). The respondent raises only 
one question: whether a letter sent to all its 
employees on its stationery and signed by its 
president on November 28, 1941, and an ad- 
dress delivered by its president on November 
28, 1941, and an address delivered by «the 
president to all the employees on December 
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1, 1941, constituted unfair labor practices and 
justified the Board’s order directing it not to 
interfere with or coerce its employees in their 
right of collective bargaining. 


(OCCASION FOR UTTERANCE) 


We have annexed at the end of this opinion 
copies of the letter and of the speech, but it 
is necessary also to give the setting in which 
they were uttered. On October 13, 1941, a 
local of the American Federation of Labor, 
filed a petition with the Regional Director for 
the Second Region, asking an investigation and 
certification of the proper bargaining repre- 
sentative of the respondent. On November 18, 
1941 (9 LRR 376, 9 LRR Man. 343, 36 
N.L.R.B. 1079), the Board directed an election 
by secret ballot to determine whether the 
employees should be represented either by the 
A. F. of L. local, or by an unaffiliated union 
of the employees, or by no union at all. 

On December 2, 1941, the election took 
place under the direction of the Regional Di- 
rector, and on the 4th she reported that the 
majority of employees had voted against both 
labor organizations: 413 votes were cast out 
of a possible 417, of which the employees’ 
union received 28, the A. F. of L. local 105, 
and 280 were cast against any union. 

The speech which we have mentioned was 
read by the president from a written manu- 
script on the eve of the election to three 
shifts of employees assembled in the factory: 
the first and second shifts of 420 employees he 
addressed at 3:00 p. m., and the third shift 
of 60, at 11:00 p. m. 

The foregoing constituted the whole record. 
The question may be divided into two parts: 
first, whether the statements in the letter 
and the speech uttered at that time and under 
those circumstances could be regarded as co- 
ercive at all; second, if so, whether they were 
privileged under the First Amendment. 

Had it not been for the decision of the 
Supreme Court in National Labor Relations 
Board v. Virginia Electric & Power Company, 
314 U. S. 469 (9 LRR 472, 9 LRR Man. 
405), we might have considered some of that 
court’s earlier decisions as requiring us to 
grant an enforcement order in the case at bar. 
Those decisions might be interpreted as holding 
that any address or other communication from 
an employer made directly to his employees 
may have, and ordinarily will have, a double 
aspect. On the one hand, it is an expression 
of his own beliefs and an attempt to per- 
suade his employees to accept them: on the 
other, it is an indication of his feelings which 
his hearers may believe will take a form in- 
imical to those of them whom he does not suc- 
ceed in convincing. Insofar as it is the first, 
the Constitution protects him; insofar as it 
is the second, it does not. 

The Board, being composed of those es- 
pecially versed in the subject matter, must 
decide how far the second aspect predomi- 
nates, and if they conclude that it will 
seriously coerce the employees’ freedom of 
choice, they may forbid it. 


(VIRGINIA CASE) 


The Virginia Electric & Power Company 
had had a history of anti-union activity of 


which the bulletin and the speech which were 
the subject, of the decision, were parts. The oc- 
casion of their utterance was an effort by 
the A. F. of L. to organize the company 
shortly after the National Labor Relations 
Act had been declared constitutional, and 
while an unaffiliated union was in process of 
formation in the plant. 


The bulletin recognized the right of the 
employees to join any union, but said that 
none of them need do so. It declared that 
campaigns of national labor organizations had 
often resulted in strikes and unrest and that 
the company for the fifteen years during 
which there had been no union, had had 
happy relations of mutual confidence and un- 
derstanding with its employees. He was al- 
ways willing to discuss its affairs singly or 
collectively with any of them, and would 
continue to do so; the interests of both would 
best be promoted by confidence and coopera- 
tion. There can be no question, we think, 
that the Board was justified in considering 
this as an argument, scarcely a concealed 
argument, against unions, at least against 
national unions. 


In the speech the employer said that some 
of the employees had asked for collective 
bargaining but that in dealing with wages 
and labor conditions it must have an eye to 
the interests of all the employees. In con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act all in- 
terested groups should be represented. The 
company was willing to bargain as the ma- 
jority might decide, and would not retali- 
ate against any because of their affiliations. 
Nevertheless some petitions which it had re- 
ceived had disclosed that those who presented 
them wished to do their own bargaining and 
the company was content so to proceed. If 
the employees would set up an unaffiliated 
union, that would make it easier to bargain 
in that way. From this the Board might also 
have concluded that the employer was advo- 
cating the formation of an unaffiliated union. 


The court reversed a finding that the 
employer had used coercion in uttering these 
two statements. It assumed, though it did not 
expressly so decide, that, taken as parts of 
the whole “complex” of circumstances—past 
and present—they might have supported a 
finding of coercion; but it was doubtful 
whether the Board had not based its action 
upon them alone, without taking them as a 
part of all the company’s dealings with its 
employees. So isolated, the court found “it 
difficult to sustain a finding of coercion” 
founded upon them (p. 479). 

What the employer had said “set forth the 
right of the employees to do as they please 
without fear of retaliation,” and that pro- 
tected his utterances except as they might be 
altered by “imponderable subtleties at work.” 
As it appeared that the Board had “rested 
heavily” on the bulletin and speech, “the 
adequacy of which we regard as doubtful,” 
it must reconsider the case as a whole. 

In spite of a little ambiguity thrown upon 
the reasoning by the words last quoted, the 
conclusion seems inevitable that the court did 
not believe that the bulletin and the speech 
would alone support a finding of coercion. 
Possibly it so concluded because they could 
not have in fact coerced the employees; but 
we do not so understand it; the employer had 
raised his privilege and we read the decision 
as sustaining it. But it makes no difference 
which view we take; whether there was not 
enough evidence of coercion, or whether, 
though there was, the utterances were privi- 
liged: in either event, without more they did 
not support the finding. 


——, | ACE LAUNDRY 
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| SAID TO HIM HOW DARE YOU OFFER ME A JOB IN YOUR LAUNDRY 
SO THEN | HAD PUT HIM IN HIS PLACE AND FELT OULD ACCEPT 


(LETTER AND SPEECH) 


The only question here is therefore whether 
the respondent’s letter and speech were dif- 
ferent enough to count. We shall not go over 
them in detail; they appear to us to be sub- 
stantially the same in their general tenor and 
purport. The respondent professed itself 
willing to abide loyally by the results of the 
election, but did not conceal, though perhaps 
it made some effort to disguise, its preference 
for no union whatever. But there was no in- 
timation of reprisal against those who thought 
otherwise; quite the opposite. 

The most that can be gathered from them 
was an argument, temperate in form, that a 
union would be against the employees’ inter- 
ests as well as the employer’s, and that the 
continued prosperity of the company depended 
on going on as they had been. It seems to us 
extremely undesirable, particularly in so highly 
charged a subject matter, to draw fine-spun 
distinctions between two situations so closely 
alike; any we could make would be insub- 
stantial refinements without real significance; 
would promote controversy and exacerbate, 
where the purpose should be to assuage. 

If there was a basis for finding that such 
a presentation of the employer’s side might 
be to a covert threat to recalcitrants, there was 
as much basis in the Virginia Case. If on the 
other hand the employer’s interest in free 
speech in the Virginia Case was thought to 
outweigh an actual prejudice to the employ- 
ees’ right of collective bargaining, the em- 
ployer’s interest is the same in the case at bar 
and the employees’ prejudice no greater. We 
can find no tenable distinction between the 
two. 

We should remand the cause to the Board, 
as the Supreme Court did in the Virginia 
Case, if the record contained anything else 
than the letter and the speech together with 
the occasion—a coming election—on which 
they were uttered. It does not, and the occa- 
sion was for all practical purposes indis- 
tinguishable from the occasion which the 
bulletin and speech were uttered in the Vir- 
ginia Case. If we were to remand, there 
would therefore be nothing which the Board 
could do, unless it were to conduct a further 
hearing, which we do not understand that 
it wishes to undertake. Hence it seems to 
us that we have no alternative but to re- 
verse the order and dismiss the proceeding. 
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Order reversed; proceeding dismissed. 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO EMPLOYEES 
ON NOVEMBER 28, 1941 


To our Employees: 


Next Tuesday will be an important day for 
all of us, and so I wish it were possible for 
me to sit down and write each of you a per- 
sonal letter about the election to be held in 
our factory on that day. But if you all re- 
ceive the same letter it is only so because time 
prevents my doing anything else. If there are 
matters not quite clear to you I hope this 
letter will help to explain some of them at 
least. 

This is an election to determine whether all 
of you will have for your exclusive bargaining 
agent the American Tube Bending Company 
Employees Cooperative Association, or Local 
420 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists A. F. L., with the sole and only right 
to represent you in matters regarding wages, 
working conditions, and other things, or 
whether you want to continue as we have 
been doing, discussing your own matters in- 
dividually, with neither union to represent 
you. 

This election will be by secret ballot, and 
as nearly as possible will be conducted like 
our town and city elections. No one can know, 
by any means, how you vote. The outcome of 
the election will be determined by a ma- 
jority of those voting; which means that if 
more than half of those voting, choose one or 
the other of the unions, that union has the 
say for all. This is different from a majority 
of those entitled to vote, so BE SURE TO 
VOTE so that the election will really show 
your wishes, and remember that if you do 
not vote it is the same as letting someone 
else decide who will represent you. A failure 
to vote is almost the same as a vote for the 
choice you do not want. 

Some of you may wonder, if your prefer- 
ence as expressed at any time in the past must 
govern how you vote on Tuesday. It does not 
have to do so. This election is by secret ballot 
so that you can record your vote as to how 
you feel today, without fear or favor. You 
have the right to vote in accordance with 
your own desires regardless of whether or not 
you belong to any group, or whether or not 
you signed an application card, authorization, 
or anything else. 

I do not know what either the Employees 
Association or the Machinists Union desire, for 
I never have heard from either of them, but 
I do know that the Company has established 
rates which, job for job, are higher than the 
average in New Haven, and that the newer 
employees are being brought up to these rates 
as fast as they learn the work efficiently on 
their own jobs. These rates are as high as we 
can pay at present and still bring in the 
orders for all to work on. I know also that 
each of you can have a sympathetic hearing 
for your own personal problems, and ad- 
justments are made that are fair all round. 
And finally I know that where individual 
rate increases have been granted, more than 
9 out of 10 have been granted by the com- 
pany before they were asked for. 

One more thing I would like to suggest. 
This is an important election. For many of us 
it is the most important one we have ever 
voted in. It bears directly on your welfare and 
that of those dependent on you. To what 
kind of leadership are’ you going to entrust 
your future with the company? Is it unselfish 
or is it not? Is it interested in your personal, 
individual, welfare, or is it self-seeking? On 
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the basis of its past record is it open and 
above board and dependable, or don’t you 
know? These are questions you should think 
about and talk over at home. 


And now I'll close with the only promise I 
have ever made you. In the past, your company 
has tried to play the game with all the cards 
on the table, and for the best interests of all 
concerned. Whatever the election on Tuesday 
decides, your company will still continue to 
play the game, knowing that the best in- 
terests of The American Tube Benders and 
the American Tube Bending Company are 
just the same. 


Sincerely yours, 


H. W. Jones, Jr. 


President 


SPEECH DELIVERED TO EMPLOYEES ON 
DECEMBER 1, 1941 


Some of you have asked that I call you 
together to explain the election which will 
be held in the plant tomorrow. On the bulle- 
tin boards are notices of the election and also 
a notice which describes employees’ rights 
under the National Labor Relations Act and 
also describes unfair labor practice. I am read- 
ing you this talk particularly in view of 
being able to prove if necessary that in the 
talk to you this afternoon I have not com- 
mitted an unfair labor practice. 


The notice of election describes how it shall 
be conducted. The check lists, which are just 
like voting lists at regular political elections 
have been prepared by the company, and 
agreed to by both the Employees Association 
and the Machinists Union. As you come up 
to the polling place you will find a repre- 
sentative of the National Labor Relations 
Board, the company and both unions with 
these check lists, and you will be asked to 
give your name and check number so that you 
may be checked off the list when you have 
voted. The representative of the Labor Rela- 
tions Board will give you a ballot which you 
will take to one of the voting booths where 
you will mark it in complete privacy and 
then you will deposit it in the one and only 
ballot box provided for the election. This box 
will remain unopened until the polls are 
finally closed at 11:45 at night. You will 
notice that there are little squares, sometimes 
called boxes, on the ballot. Your choice will 
be made by marking “X” in the square to 
represent your wishes. You can, therefore, 
see that the election will be conducted in a 
fair and impartial manner and will give you 
absolute freedom to express your choice with- 
out any coercion. 


Twice before when I have talked to all of 
you I have stated the company’s position re- 
garding the open shop, and I again repeat it 
to you, that this is an open shop in a true 
sense of the word. Members of labor unions 
and non-members of the labor unions are em- 
ployed without any discrimination whatso- 
ever, and so long as I am connected with the 
management of tkis company the policy will 
continue. 

What then is the issue and why are we 
having an election tomorrow. It all boils 
down to this. Can one or the other union get 
more for you than you can get in any other 
way? Of course the important thing that all 
of us are thinking about is wages, so let’s 
talk about them a little. 

Where do they come from? They come 
from the money received from the sales of 


(Continued on page 37) 


WANT NEW PRODUCTS? 
HERES YOUR GHANCE! 


ORTY-FIVE thousand alien 

patents and patent applications, 

covering every imaginable field of 
manufacture, will be made available to 
Connecticut manufacturers through a 
Patent Library to be established in Bos- 
ton by the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian, early in January. 


Plans of the Division of Patent Ad- 
ministration, Office of Alien Property 
Custodian, to open a library at 17 
Court Street, Boston, where manufac- 
turers will be assisted to obtain rights 
under licenses to use the vested enemy 
alien patents and the patents of enemy 
occupied nations, were disclosed re- 
cently with the announcement of the 
appointment of Julian E. Jackson, for- 
merly professor of business law at 
Northeastern University and more re- 
cently an official of the OPA, as New 
England Representative of the Division 
of Patent Administration. 


Machine tool manufacturers, for in- 
stance, will find the secrets of German, 
Japanese and Italian methods, once 
protected for alien profit by the 
patent laws, thrown open to them. 
Industrialists will learn how the ex- 
perts of Germany and Japan have 
made synthetic products that have 
competed with American-made wares 
in our markets. 


The Custodian’s office controls today 
the largest block of patents in the 
United States. A catalogue of about 
forty-five thousand of these patents 
has been prepared and will be available 
for examination along with copies of 
the patents themselves in the new 
library. The establishment of the li- 
brary should be a boon to small busi- 
ness men of New England, particularly 
those manufacturers whose plants do 
not warrant the employment of en- 
gineers for lengthy research projects. 
The immediate effect of the licensing of 
these patents will be to assist these 
small plants in war manufacturing, but 
the larger effect will be to benefit post- 
war plans of smaller industries. Mr. 
Jackson, as representative of the Divi- 
sion of Patent Administration, will 
work very closely with the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation which has 
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appointed Malcolm S. Jones, an ex- 
perienced mechanical engineer, as a 
full-time paid consultant, who will be 
available to assist anyone seeking new 
processes or methods of manufacture. 


A full-time librarian will be in at- 
tendance in the Patent Library, which 
will be equipped with a Patent Office 
Classification Manual, Catalogue of 
Vested Patents, cross reference mate- 
rial, and abstracts of patents in cer- 
tain important fields of manufacture. 
Visitors to the library will be assisted 
in locating patents of the type in 
which they are interested and in apply- 
ing for licenses under them. Manufac- 
turers contemplating the selection of 
suitable patents would perhaps be wise 
in sending an experienced engineer to 
this library to search its files and to 
consult with the staff. 


The plan for licenses is simple and 
attractive. Any vested enemy patent 
which had not been exclusively li- 
censed to any reputable American firm 
or individual prior to seizure by the 
Custodian, can now be licensed for 
the life of the patent without royal- 
ties and on a non-exclusive basis. The 
only cost to licensees is a $15.00 fee 
for each license. 


A brief survey of the catalog of 
vested patents brings to light listings 
of several hundred patents in the field 
of machine tool manufacture, hun- 
dreds more in the field of chemical 
products, and a large number in the 
field of electrical equipment. Other 
interesting fields covered are tanning 
and leather manufacture, mining and 
minerals, textile machinery and pro- 
cesses, and aviation. In connection with 
the last item, it is interesting to know 
that there are a large number of 
patents dealing with helicopters and 
other new types of flying machines. 


Anyone interested in the patent li- 
censing program is invited to write 
to Mr. Jackson at the above address 
for a gratis copy of “Patents At 
Work” which explains the program in 
detail and contains a list of the patent 
office classifications and the number 
of vested patents in each class. 
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: FROM A FLAG-DECKED PLAT- 
FORM erected in the final assembly 
bay, Chance Vought Aircraft received 
the coveted Army-Navy “E” burgee 
from Rear Admiral DeWitt C. Ram- 
sey, chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
November 23, 1943. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK “E” PRESENTATION: (Left to 
right) R. L. White president of the Company; Brig. Gen. G. H. 
Drewry, USA, who made the presentation address; Capt. A. K. 
Atkins, Navy representative who awarded “E” pins and James 
Degnan, veteran Landers die maker who represented the employ- 


service (50 years). 


“Your Corsair, I can assure you, is 
making aviation history,” said Admiral 
Ramsey in his presentation speech. “It 
is sweeping through the skies in the 
Solomons and the South Pacific areas, 
blazing a Victory trail and leaving 
Japanese wreckage and blasted Jap- 
anese hopes in its wake.” 

Admiral Ramsey quoted Lieutenant 
Kenneth A. Walsh, Marine air ace as 
saying, “In actual combat against 
Japanese Zeros and _ dive-bombers, 
Marine pilots have proved the Corsair 
can outmaneuver, out-fight, out-climb 
and out-perform the enemy in every 
respect.” 

The Admiral praised the men and 
women in the plant who have pro- 
duced the Corsair. He said, “Your 
spirit is the spirit of America, first, 
last, and all the time. Our boys, your 
boys who are clearing the air over 
the jungles of Bougainville, and carry- 
ing the fight deeper and deeper into 
enemy territory, join me in tendering 
to you a respectful and admiring sa- 
lute, a tribute to the workers who 
made their achievements pos- 
sible. They will keep the faith—they 
will not fail you. You will keep the 
faith—you will not fail them.” 


have 


(Top) VICE-CHAIRMAN EUGENE E. 
WILSON addresses Chance-Vought em- 
ployees upon the occasion of the Com- 
pany’s receiving the Army-Navy “E”. 
Seated behind him are Brig. Gen. Thomas 
Troland and John Robinson, employee rep- 
resentative. 


(Bottom) Assistant general manager, J. 
M. Barr explains the operation of a piec2 
of Chance-Vought production equipment 
to Brig. Gen. Troland and Adjutant Gen. 
Rex DeLacour. 
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LT. ELISHA P. DOUGLASS, USNR, who awarded “E” pins at 
Dunbar Brothers ceremony, introducing PFC Karl Jaeger who 
presented token pins to (Il. to r.) Rene J. Brault, factory man- 
ager; Anna Lamb, oldest female employee in years of service (32 
years) and Wilfred Moulthrop, oldest male employee in years of 


















































REGENT ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARDS 


Rex B. Beisel, general manager of 
Chance Vought, in accepting the pen- 
nant for the company, said, “Well— 
we finally won it and it took all of 
us to do it—and as Admiral Ramsey 
said we certainly got some help from 
the Marines and the Navy. The story 
of Vought and the Corsair is a story 
of accomplishing things that we did 
not know we could accomplish. 

“In addition to these workers, the 
craftsmen, the engineers, the office 
workers, the test pilots and the help- 
ful guidance of our Naval Inspector 
and his staff, and your own organiza- 
tion in the Bureau, Admiral, there 
are others who are not here today who 
have played a vital part in our pro- 
duction of both parts and materials— 
our subcontractors. Men and women, 
not only in Connecticut but through- 
out the United States, have helped us 
and are helping us with this job. 

“We are proud to accept the Army- 
Navy ‘E’ and we intend to do every- 
thing humanly possible to keep it. You 
have told us that the Corsair is a good 
ship. We propose to make it a better 
one.” 

E. E. Wilson, president of United 
Aircraft Corporation, presided over 
the ceremonies, and made the welcom- 
ing address, in which he told of the 
struggles of the company when it 
was first formed. He said there was 
the same quality of spirit in the faces 
of the workers that had always char- 
acterized Vought. 

“Some call it the varsity spirit, but 
whatever you call it, it’s the greatest 
production force in the world,” Mr. 
Wilson stated. 





Representing the Army, Brigadier 
General Thomas Troland, of Security 
District Five in Providence, R. I., 
lauded the “many thousands of soldiers 
of production” in Chance Vought. 

“The sounds of battle are not lim- 
ited to the burst of bombs, the whine 
of shells, the rat-ta-tat of the ma- 
chine guns on the battlefield. The 
sounds of battle that reach from Strat- 
ford in Connecticut to the ears of 
Hitler in Germany and Tojo in Japan 
. . » bring terror to their hearts.” 

Token pins were presented to John 
Robinson, main plant, Margaret Col- 
limore, salary group, George Franko, 
supervision, Wilfred Harrington, South 
Ave. plant, Aldine Rennie, South Ave. 
plant, Joseph Wiechers, Fairfield Ave. 
plant, and Monica Yagiella, main plant. 

In accepting the token pin in behalf 
of the employees, Mr. Robinson, pres- 
ident of Local 877, UAW-CIO, said 
he was sure that every worker in the 
plant would wear his pin proudly and 
respectfully. 

“We feel elated from reports of 

what this fighter has accomplished in 
actual warfare. The Navy pilots who 
have used this plane in combat, praise 
the ability of this fighter, known as 
the Corsair. 
- production will increase to 
even a greater amount, and with this 
“E” pennant flying above our plant, a 
token of reward from our Army and 
Navy, our motto will be more flying 
squadrons for a speedy victory and 
the end of the war.” 


xk 
BEATON & CORBIN RAISES “E”’: 


Brief but impressive ceremonies 
marked the presentation of the Army- 
Navy “E” to The Beaton & Corbin 
Mfg. Co., Southington, on November 
30. The plant is the first entirely local 
company to receive the highest war- 
time award bestowed upon industry. 
An address of welcome was made by 
Lt. Elisha P. Douglass, USNR. Com- 
mander William E. Ferrall, USN, pre- 
sented the “E” pennant which was 
accepted by Henry B. Armstrong, 
vice-president of the firm, and raised 
by Albert R. Wells, president and 
Clifford F. Jewell, employee representa- 
tive. Major Alexander Smith, USA, 


PRINCIPALS AT BEATON & CORBIN 
Manufacturing Company ‘“E” ceremonies: 
(Left to right) Commander William E. 
Ferrall, USN, who presented the burgee; 
Henry B. Armstrong, vice-president of 
the Company; Major Alexander Smith, 
USA, who awarded the pins and Albert 
R. Wells, president of Beaton and Corbin. 
















COMMANDER SAMUEL J. SINGER, USNR, makes the award of the “E” flag to 
Benrus Watch Company, Waterbury, on November 30, 1943. Seated on the stage were 
the following (first row): S. Ralph Lazrus, Mayor John S. Monagan, Lt. Commander 
John F. Robinson, Benjamin Ozaroff, Lt. Commander R. T. Fish, Benjamin Lazrus, 
Milton Cross, Lt. Col. Lee H. Tucker, Oscar M. Lazrus, Col. John Vicat, Wilbur Trask, 
Marguerite Boutellier, Alfred Boutellier, Betty Boutellier, Lt. Col. T. R. Hapgood. 


(Second row) Miss Myra Manning, Executive Secretary John Fitzmaurice, Charles 
Berberat, Capt. R. L. Johnson, Verner Lundquist, Capt. G. O. Waeterling, Acting 
Superintendent of Police Daniel Carson, K. Spencer Buell, Lieut. Thos. W. Dewart, 
M. D. Atlas, Major R. A. B. Heap, Margaret Strom, Ethel Watkins. 


(Third row) Herman Buerkle, J. B. Feigin, Ovide Garceau, Norman Slater, Lieut. G. W. 
Fraker, Fred Simpson, Lt. Commander Louis H. Brendel, Herman Weisman, Major H. A. 
Starbuck, William Lee, Capt. Harry Parker. 


gave token “E” pins to Antoinette J. 
Spina and Christine M. DiBiaso, em- 
ployee representatives, and later the 
entire employee group was presented 
with pins by Commander Ferrall and 
Major Smith. 


x ** 
THE CONNECTICUT PLANTS 


of American Brass Co. have recently 
received the third renewal of the Army- 
Navy “E” for continued excellence in 
war production. Governor Baldwin 
personally visited each of the com- 
pany’s plants, located in Waterbury, 
Torrington and Ansonia, presenting 
the “White Star” to the labor-man- 
agement War Production Drive Com- 
mittees. 


WITH L. A. BROWN, vice-presi- 
dent and works manager presiding as 
master of ceremonies, Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, on November 
23 became the recipient of the “E”, 
the nation’s highest award for soldiers 
on the production front. Brig. Gen. 
G. H. Drewry, USA, in presenting the 
burgee, stated in part, “You men and 
women of Landers, Frary & Clark 
have gone all out in this struggle. You 
have given loyally and unsparingly of 
your selves and you have earned a 
reputation for solving dificult prob- 
lems and meeting promises in spite of 
unusual and difficult 
is this type of spirit that has made it 
possible for our nation to put in the 


conditions. It 


(Continued on page 34) 















































THE NEW ENGLAND WARK LABOR BOARD — 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


By SAUL WALLEN, Chairman, New England War Labor Board 


RGENT demands for a relaxa- 
| | tion in the fight to “hold the 

line” at one point or another 
have made the present a critical time 
on the anti-inflation front. It is timely 
therefore, that we take inventory of 
the results of the national program to 
control the cost of living and, par- 
ticularly, of the War Labor Board’s 
part in that program regarding the con- 
trol of wage levels. 

A few people still court the siren 
of inflation in a mistaken belief that 
she will bring them a bountiful pros- 
perity and not interfere with the job 
of winning the war. Most of us, how- 
ever, I believe, have given enough 
thought to the dangers of upward spi- 
raling of prices and wages to realize 
that we must control inflation to get 
victory in total war and take a prac- 
tical step toward insuring a pros- 
perous and secure peace. 

I think there is little question that 
the War Labor Board has achieved 
notable success in its task of stabilizing 
wages at levels prevailing on Sep- 
tember 15, 1942. Since that stabiliza- 
tion date, the general level of wage 
rates, in terms of straight-time earn- 
ings for the same kind of work, has 
increased less than one cent per hour. 
Stabilization of wage rates is an essen- 
tial part of the over-all program to 
control inflation, but even if we did a 
Grade A job on wage stabilization, we 
would still not be able to control in- 





flation — prices must also be stabil- 
ized and excess purchasing power 
should not be permitted to go to mar- 
ket for goods which are not there. 
On the other side of the anti-infla- 
tion front, I believe that we are be- 
ginning to get a firm grip on control- 





SAUL WALLEN 


ling price increases. One proof of this 
claim is that the general cost of living 
index was not only halted but frac- 
tionarily decreased during the months 
of June, July and August of this year. 
While the index again rose fractionally 
during September, about .4 of 1 per 
cent, it is still below the levels of last 
spring and sincere attempts are being 
made to further roll back the cost of 
living to the point which it reached on 
September 15, 1942. 





CONNECTICUT’S REPRESENTATIVES on the New England War Labor Board: 
(L. to R.). Graham H. Anthony, president of Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford (industry 
representative); J. Harold Madden, labor superintendent, American Brass Co., Water- 
bury (industry representative); Professor Norman J. Ware, Wesleyan University (vice- 
chairman and public representative); Frank M. Heavey, AF of L (labor representative). 
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Our discussion at the moment, how- 
ever, is primarily concerned with the 
program to control wages. With this 
thought in mind, I believe it would be 
well to review briefly the history of 
the agency which has this vital job. 

The National War Labor Board was 
born out of a pledge made by industry 
and labor to the President a few days 
after Pearl Harbor to the effect that 
there would be no strikes or lockouts 
for the duration of the war. On Jan- 
uary 12, 1942 the President gave to 
the WLB the task of being the final 
arbiter of all labor disputes which could 
not be settled by other peaceful means. 

This was the sole function of the 
Board until October 3, 1942, when the 
Board was given the additional duty of 
controlling adjustment of wages and 
salaries up to $5000 per year. 

Unable to cope with this tre- 
mendous problem by itself, the Na- 
tional Board set up twelve Regional 
War Labor Boards to assist in this 
job. One of these regional organiza- 
tions is the New England War Labor 
Board which began operation on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1942. 

Like its parent body, the New Eng- 
land WLB, which has its headquarters 
in Boston, is a tripartite organization 
composed equally of representatives of 
industry, labor and the public. Since 
February 16, the New England Board 
has rendered decisions in about 12,000 
cases of proposed wage adjustments 
made by New England companies and 
their unions or by the companies alone. 
In addition, the Board has given final 
decisions in more than 175 labor dis- 
putes. 

The WLB’s wage policies have their 
inception in the so-called “Little Steel” 
formula, evolved in July, 1942, in 
settlement of a dispute concerning a 
number of the smaller steel companies. 
In that case the Board found that the 
cost of living had advanced about 15 
per cent between January 1, 1941 and 
May, 1942, and therefore allowed the 
steel workers a 15 per cent rise in 
their wages to compensate for addi- 
tional cost of living. 

Another prime basis for approval of 
wage adjustments after October 3 was 
intra-plant inequalities. Under this 
basis, the Board could approve wage 
adjustments which would bring the 
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wages of a particular plant up to the 
average level prevailing in a commun- 
ity for the same type of work. This 
system was soon found to be detri- 
mental to the anti-inflation program 
since each increase so granted raised 
the average prevailing wage and tend- 
ed to result in a continuous upward 
round of adjustments. 

The President’s hold-the-line order 
of April 8 eliminated this basis from 
the grounds upon which the Board 
could approve wage boosts and the 
Byrnes directive of May 12 outlined 
the grounds under which the Board 
could operate and these, primarily, are 
the same grounds which constitute the 
present wage stabilization policy. 


Wage Adjustment Proposals 


At the present time the large ma- 
jority of wage adjustment proposals 
being acted upon by the WLB fall into 
five major categories. One of these 
concerns general wage increases related 
to the cost of living. The Board meas- 
ures such requests by the “Little Steel” 
formula which, in general, allows in- 
creases up to 15 per cent above the 
average wage level existing in January, 
1941. 

Gross wage inequities between plants 
can still be adjusted to some extent 
by the use of brackets of sound and 
tested wage rates which measure the 
relationship between rates of the appli- 
cant and those paid by other companies 
in the same industry and in the same 
market area. 

Also, the Board can generally cor- 
rect wage inequities within plants pro- 
vided that such adjustments do not 
raise the general level of wages and do 
not require changes in price ceilings. 

Another basis for Board approval 
of adjustments is the correction of 
substandards of living. The Board has 
authority to eliminate rates which it 
considers to be substandard and also to 
raise closely inter-related rates so as to 
preserve appropriate differentials. In the 
New England region, the Board has 
not formally adopted a figure below 
which it would consider any wages to 
be substandard, but decides each case 
on its individual merits. In general, 
however, the Board has usually found 
any rate below 50 cents per hour to be 
substandard and will allow increases at 
least up to that figure. 

The Board is also authorized to ap- 
prove adjustments incident to im- 
provement of working conditions such 
as vacation and sick leave plans, night 
shift bonuses, incentive plans, reclassi- 


fications and the like, if such adjust- 
ments do not appreciably affect pro- 
duction cost or price level, and if they 
do not exceed the sound prevailing 
practice in the industry or area. 


In considering solutions to their wage 
problems, employers should remember 
that while the national wage policy has 
as its purpose the maintenance of gen- 
eral wage levels reached in September 
of 1942, it still permits correction of 
inequities or dislocations within the 
nation’s wage structure. Individual 
companies can and should review their 
wage structures for the purpose of 
eliminating internal inconsistencies. 
The wage relationship between job 
classifications in a given plant should 
vary in direct proportion to the job 
content and the standard of skill and 
ability required to perform the work. 
Elimination of these intra-plant in- 
equities, where they are bona fide, is 
encouraged by the War Labor Board 
and can best be accomplished by a 
program of job classification and eval- 
uation. 


Sound Incentive Plans 


Industries seeking greater production 
on the basis of their present wage rates 
should consider the development of 
sound incentive plans. Rates and 
standards can be established under cer- 
tain conditions with a reasonable guar- 
antee of their permanence. These con- 
ditions involve the application of in- 
centives to both homogeneous and 
standardized products, to standardized 
methods of employee operations, to 
standardized environment factors and 
upon the basis of individual time study. 


It has been found from experience 
that wage incentives are most effec- 
tive where the contribution to added 
production to which any employee is 
individually responsible, results in in- 
creased earnings to that individual. 


The New England WLB has acted 
upon more than 100 incentive plans 
submitted by companies and unions in 
the past ten months. Its incentive 
committee, in reviewing these plans 
and advising the Board of their com- 
patibility with the stabilization pro- 
gram, has at the same time rendered 
assistance to applicants by suggesting 
revisions of plans submitted. In con- 
sidering such plans, the committee 
works in close cooperation with the 
War Production Board. 

Another way in which industry and 
the Board can work together for in- 
creased production is by closer liaison 
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between industry and this agency. In- 
dustry should consult with industry 
members of the Regional Board if it 
is in doubt about the propriety under 
wage stabilization of a wage adjust- 
ment it contemplates making. While 
unable to commit the Board on a spe- 
cific case, the Board’s industry mem- 
bers and their assistants can advise 
and counsel employers on Board policy 
and previous actions. 


Shop Grievances 


Organized industry and the War 
Labor Board can work more closely in 
increasing production by encouraging 
managements to settle promptly all 
shop grievances. We have been rela- 
tively fortunate in New England, but 
in the Middle West there have been 
numerous local stoppages. Those close 
to the scene, and with no ax to grind, 
tell me that the blame lies equally with 
unstable local union leaderships and 
with managements which are dilatory 
in the disposition of grievances. 

For the war period at least, arbitra- 
tion as a final step in grievance pro- 
cedure is not unreasonable. An arbitra- 
tion clause which does not leave the 
determination of basic contract clauses 
to an umpire, but which covers griev- 
ances or disputes arising under a col- 
lectively bargained contract, will do 
much to keep energies of management 
and men concentrated on making the 
stuff which is bad news for Hitler and 
Hirohito. 


12 Man Board 


New England industry is repre- 
sented on the New England WLB by 
twelve men of high intelligence, long 
experience and broad outlook. They 
are doing a good job for industry but 
they need, as does the entire Board, in- 
dustry’s full cooperation and complete 
support if they are to succeed in their 
efforts to secure all-out production 
without the penalty of inflation. 


Connecticut industry is represented 
on the Board by Graham H. Anthony, 
president of Veeder-Root, Inc., Hart- 
ford, and J. Harold Madden, labor 
superintendent of the American Brass 
Company, Waterbury. On other sec- 
tions of the Board’s three-sided table, 
Connecticut has two veteran members 
—Prof. Norman J. Ware of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, vice-chairman 
and public member, and Frank M. 
Heavey, active labor leader and former 
alderman of Hartford, who represents 
the American Federation of Labor. 

























































NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


THE PLASTICS INDUSTRIES 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, with 
its Eastern Executive Offices at 122 
East 42nd Street, New York, will open 
another evening study forum soon in 
Hartford. Study forums are now open 
in Bridgeport, New MHaven, and 
Waterbury. These forums are under 
the direction of well known engineers 
and are attended by professional and 
key men from the plastics and allied 
industries. 

The lectures cover the properties, 
characteristics, advantages and limita- 
tions of the various materials and the 
practical application of each type, to- 
gether with the different methods of 
bonding, laminating, fabricating and 
molding. 


In 1940, the Plastics Industries 
Technical Institute was founded in 
Los Angeles to teach plastics exclusive- 
ly and carry out research and develop- 
ment in plastics and allied materials. 
The Institute was the first institution 
of its kind and its activities are now 
nationwide. 

The technical and educational staff 
is under the direction of Mr. John 
Delmonte, Technical Director. Dr. 
Wm. D. Turner is Eastern Technical 
Adviser. 

The Advisory Board is headed by 
Mr. E. F. Lougee, Chairman. Other 
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cooperate. 


New Ideas For Postwar Packaging 


They will help to keep the wheels of industry turning. No- 
where will they be more effective than when attractively 
expressed in the CARTON or DISPLAY BOX which in- 

troduces your merchandise to its customer. 


If you are seeking NEW IDEAS to round out 
your postwar packaging plans we’ll be glad to 





members are: Donald Dew, Diemold- 
ing Corporation; Dr. Gordon Kline, 
National Bureau of Standards; Mr. 
Spencer E. Palmer, Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation; and Mr. Louis M. Rossi, 
Bakelite Corporation. 


xk 
FREDERICK A. KIRK, 54, former 


traffic manager of the Association in 
1927-28, and former Hartford district 
manager of the Seaboard Freight Lines, 
died suddenly at his home on Nan- 
tucket Island, Massachusetts, on Sun- 
day, November 21. 

A native of New York, Mr. Kirk 
had spent practically his entre busi- 
ness life in the shipping field and prior 
to coming to the Association was one 
of the supervising solicitors for the 
Ocean Steamship Company. After 
leaving the Association, he was man- 
ager for a time of the Hartford Boat 
Line and was subsequently with the 
New England Transportation Com- 
pany and district freight agent for the 
New Haven Road prior to his associ- 
ation with the Seaboard Freight Lines. 

He retired four years ago and moved 
from West Hartford to Nantucket. 
He was a veteran of World War I, a 
member of the American Legion and 
prominent in the activities of the 


Hartford Rotary Club. 








He leaves his wife, the former 
Helen Lawrence, and a_ brother, 
Robert Kirk, of New York. The 
funeral was conducted by the Ameri- 
can Legion, and burial was made at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


x* 
ALFRED C. FULLER, president of 


the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut and chairman of the board of 
Fuller Brush Company, has made a 
donation of $2500 to be used this sea- 
son for scholarships at the Julius Hartt 
School of Music, according to a recent 
announcement by Moshe Paranov, 
school director. 


The funds will be used for six 
scholarships, two in opera, two in piano 
and two in violin. The opera scholar- 
ships will be for operatic and vocal 
studies with Friedrich Schoor, dis- 
tinguished baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera; the piano scholarships will be 
for study with Moshe Paranov and will 
include private coaching with Harold 
Bauer, world famous pianist. The violin 
scholarships will be for study with 
Rubin Segal, head of the Hartt violin 
department and with Hans Letz, noted 
violin pedagogue. 
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THE WAR PRODUCTION 
DRIVE SHOW, recently held in Bos- 
ton, is considered ‘‘a model for similar 
displays in key war production centers 
of the nation,” was the report given 
Bridgeport manufacturers by Charles 
E. Wilson, executive vice-chairman of 
the War Production Board. 

The show was the first exhibit of 
its kind in the nation to depict actual 
techniques and successes of war plant 
labor-management committees. 

Winning honors for speed and ef- 
ficiency through cooperation of labor- 
management were the Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., plant of Stratford; the 
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Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport Works 
of the General Electric Co., the Rem- 
ington Arms Co. and the Heppenstal 
Co. of Bridgeport. 

Raymond L. French, manager of 
the Bridgeport office of WPB, said that 
hundreds of leading manufacturers and 
members of labor-management com- 
mittees attended the exposition of 
Yankee ““know-know” and were im- 
pressed with the impetus given the war 
effort in methods demonstrated at the 
show. 

Mr. Wilson declared that no manu- 
facturer interested in speeding the war 
effort could fail to recognize the value 
of a labor-management committee in 
his plant. 
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RESIDENTS OF CONNECTICUT, 
home of the world’s largest ball-bear- 
ing factories, were recently faced with 
an appeal to step up production be- 
cause American soldiers “are being 
seriously hampered in their drive 
against the enemy” through lack of 
sufficient numbers of military vehicles 
and equipment. The shortage of mech- 
anized equipment was blamed, in turn, 
on the insufficient production of ball- 
bearings. 

The appeal was voiced by Under- 
secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
in a telegram to Governor Raymond E. 
Baldwin, which read, “If every man 
and woman available for work in a 
ball-bearing plant could be with our 
fighting men for just a few minutes, 
they could see how vital bearings are 
to their safety and very lives. The 
people of Connecticut can contribute 
greatly to the speed of our victory over 


the Axis by speeding up the production 
of ball-bearings.” 
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HERBERT E. LEONARD has been 
elected president of the American Ma- 
chine and Foundry Company of New 
York. Mr. Leonard recently resigned —= 
as president-treasurer of Consolidated 
Packaging Machinery Corp. of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to accept his new position. 

A native of Orono, Me., and a 
graduate of the University of Maine, 
Mr. Leonard was formerly connected 
with the Yale and Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co. and the Stamford Rolling 


Mills. 
x *k * 


A. V. BODINE, president of the 
Bodine Corporation of Bridgeport, 
gave an informal talk before a recent 
meeting of the Manufacturers Division 
of the Chamber of Comerce in Man- 
chester. In his talk, he outlined Cham- 
ber of Commerce activities and spoke 
of the problems facing the manufac- 
turers of Connecticut in regard to 
cempetition from other parts of the 
nation. 

He warned that the Chambers of 
Commerce in western and southern 
cities were alert to developing and 
fostering new industries and that New 
England must make a concerted effort 
to retain the industries already located 
here. 

He stated that Connecticut firms 
have already been refused new and re- 
newal contracts on war goods because 
some communities have been declared 
critical areas by the War Manpower 
Commission. Bridgeport manufacturers 





200,000 VOLT INDUSTRIAL X-RAY UNIT installed at The Bigelow Company, New 
Haven, used to investigate welded joints in boiler drums and pressure vessels in order 
to be sure that such welds are sound and free from slag inclusion or porosity. Using 
proper technique shading on films will show defects to within 2% of plate thickness 
assuring that welded joint is 98% as strong as plate welded. 
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ALLEN’S 





ALL the way from production 
machines to battle machines— 
there’s the line of duty of the 
Allen line. Allen Hex-Socket 
Screws hold together machine 
tool assemblies; they hold to- 
gether the weapons these tools 
produce and they keep mech- 
anisms solidly intact on pro- 
duction line and firing line. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 








WE HAVE TRAINED 50 YEARS 


TO DO OUR PART TODAY 


% Since long before Pearl Harbor, while New 
England and the country have strained to pre- 
pare for the inevitable day of war, the entire 
Roger Sherman organization has worked at high 
speed to help obliterate bottle necks; to help in 
the construction of army and navy bases, new 
industrial buildings, and public utilities. 


Working at top speed, much of the time on double 
shift, and many times around the clock, all 
hands,—operators, service men and foremen,— 
have proved that their training was well- 
grounded. And just as important to the success 
of their endeavors are the long-established tradi- 
tions and proven methods developed by the 
Roger Sherman Transfer Company during 50 
years of service to industry. 


Employees of the Roger Sherman Company work 
together as a single, dependable, hard hitting 
unit, with all departments cooperating to the 
advantage of the customer. One small unit in a 
huge national army of war workers; but a per- 
fectly trained unit that assures the best possible 


execution of the job at hand. 


Whether that job is hauling heavy machinery or 
materials on trucks or trailers, whether it is 
rigging, steel erection or crane rental, the Roger 
Sherman crews can be depended upon to carry 
out their assignments safely and with dispatch. 
All equipment is carefully maintained,—all oper- 


ations are insured from start to finish. 


FOR YOUR NEXT JOB—CALL ON ROGER SHERMAN 
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are already working through their 
Chamber of Commerce laying plans to 
cushion the shock of cancellations of 
war contracts. 

In conclusion, Mr. Bodine called on 
New England industry to hold what 
we've got and to encourage our young 
men returning from the wars to want 
to stay and work here. 


x kk 


MEMBERS of the Stamford Business 
and Professional Women’s Club re- 
cently inaugurated a store to store 
canvass of retail establishments to ob- 
tain the forecast of merchants on the 
number of employees they expect to 
need and the value of their postwar 
improvements. 


Joseph Chanko, chairman of the di- 
vision of rehabilitation and reemploy- 
ment of the Stamford Postwar Planning 
Council, pointed out that no one can 
tell when the war will end but that 
no merchant or manufacturer can af- 
ford to wait until the war is over to 
plan the future of his business. “Now 
is the time to start and prepare for 
the day of victory, whether it be one 
month or a year away,” he said. 


He pointed out that purchasing 
power has been dammed up but that 
purchasing power should be available 
through savings and postwar work. 
Merchants will have to give prewar 
customer service or better and that 
will mean additional employees. Despite 
paper restrictions, magazine advertis- 
ing is up 35 per cent over last year 
and advertising is expected to be much 
more extensive after the war. 


He stressed three points needed for 
the survey: an estimate of how much 
business can be handled after the war; 
the number of employees needed to 
handle that business and the improve- 
ments which can be made. 


position of superintendent in a short 
time. He started his own business in 
1912. Possessing a genius for invention 
and an indefatigable capacity for work, 
he built his business steadily despite 
all handicaps. His greatest discovery, 
“zippers”, was an accident. From it he 
developed a strong, smooth, automatic 
interlocking slide fastener which could 
be manufactured so economically that 
it could be used on all types of mer- 
chandise. The company now has as the 
bulk of its business the manufacture 
of zippers for a score of articles. 

Mr. Prentice had a pioneering spirit, 
being the owner of the second auto- 
mobile in New Britain in 1898, and 
in 1910 he snapped the first aerial 
photo in the United States, a picture 
which was published by the Bridgeport 
Post. 

Of Mr. Prentice, a Canadian manu- 
facturer once wrote, “Nobody works 
for Prentice, they all work with him.” 

He was active in the social and busi- 
ness life of his community. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Chaloner Prentice, four daughters, 
eleven grandchildren and a_ great- 
granddaughter. 


HARRY L. CARTER, factory man- 
ager of the footwear plant of U. S. 
Rubber Company in Naugatuck, re- 
cently observed his 50th year of con- 
tinuous service with that organization. 
William H. Smith and Gene Lambert, 
employees, also observed their 50th an- 
niversary. 
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CARYL C. LEWIS has been named 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing for Schick, Inc., Stamford, ac- 
cording to announcement by K. C. 
Gifford, president. A former Bendix- 
Westinghouse executive, Mr. Lewis be- 
came associated with Schick last March. 
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EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
Henry R. Mallory of Cheney Brothers, 
Manchester, has announced the election 
of Harry R. Benson to a vice-presi- 
dency. Mr. Benson joined Cheney 30 
years ago as a helper in the inspection 
department and during the ensuing 
years worked in most departments 
throughout the plant and in the New 
York sales office. In his new post, Mr. 
Benson will assist Mr. Mallory in co- 


A tool that does 
Amazing Things! 
BURGESS VIBRO-TOOL 


Puts permanent 
identification marks on 
industrial materials. 
Files, chisels, hammers — 
and grooves soft metals. 


On the production and 
assembly lines, in the tool- 


-~_*& * ae - A room or for 


superin- 
tendents and inspectors, 
GEORGE E. PRENTICE, 75, ee ee 


money and trouble, in 
quickly cutting identifying numbers on production 
parts; engraving names on identification disks; engrav- 
ing trade-marks or other insignia on finished goods; 
writing names of persons or departments on tools or 
other equipment; cutting cloth patterns; engraving 
names or designs on glass; cutting rubber patterns, 
gaskets, etc. Even hard steel easily marked by using 
our special V-3 needle. Tool uses vibration principle. 
120 vertical strokes per sec.; 60 cycles, operating cllshes teal and 
from 110V. AC. outlet. NOW CARRIED BY DEALERS ordinary needles. 


to close his summer home and was re- 
turning when the accident occurred. AND JOBBERS BUT IF UNABLE TO SECURE, OR- sane 
DER DIRECT. cutting points and 


. ° J other accessories 
He was born “s Leicester, England, Sold on Priority Only. Orders filled immediately. available at rea- 
and came to this country with his 


; HAND CRAFT DIVISION ne 
parents more than sixty years ago. Mr. 


Prentice learned the toolmaking trade BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


e . 190 N. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, iL. 
with Traut and Hine and rose to the 


founder and president of the George E. 
Prentice Mfg. Co. of Berlin, died re- 
cently as the result of injuries received 
in an automobile accident when a car 
in which he was riding struck a tree 
in Barnstable, Mass. 


Mr. Prentice had gone to Cape Cod 


Portable; weighs 
only 1 Ib. Price 
complete $7.50, 
for carton con- 
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ordinating the work between the vari- 
ous sales departments and the mills. 
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A SPECIAL FIELD STAFF has been 
named by the New England War Pro- 
duction Board to promote its war pro- 
duction drive through the formation 
of additional labor-management com- 
mittees and through the servicing and 
counseling of the 240 such production 
teams already established in New Eng- 
land. 

Walter C. Sylvia of Belmont, Mass., 
former general manager of Crown 
Boiler Works, Fall River, Mass., and 
former national divisional sales man- 
ager of Flinkote Company, is stationed 
in Hartford, serving the Hartford and 
Springfield districts which cover the 
northern half of Connecticut and the 
western half of Massachusetts. 

At New Haven is Charles C. Haas 
of Norwalk, president of American 
Hat Company, who turned over his 
manufacturing facilities and labor 
force to neighboring manufacturers a 
month after Pearl Harbor. He is ser- 
vicing the New Haven and Bridgeport 
area, comprising the southern half of 
Connecticut. 
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THE POLICYHOLDERS Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, has issued an_ interesting 
booklet on an “Introduction to Post- 
war Planning”. A limited number of 
reports are available to executives now 
engaged in planning postwar projects. 


GIVE US 


WE KNOW 


If you need help, we have 
adequate personnel. 
References on request. 





NEW FULLER BRUSH OFFICIALS: (L. to R.) Wallace E. Campbell, vice-president 
and director of personnel and public relations; Alfred C. Mason, assistant secretary and 
William F. Honer, secretary and a member of the board. 


A. HOWARD FULLER, president, 
Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, has 
announced three important changes in 
the executive personnel of the com- 
pany. 

Wallace E. Campbell, former secre- 
tary, has been elected vice-president 
and director of personnel and public 
relations; William F. Honer, former 
assistant secretary and _ advertising 
manager, has been elected secretary 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors; Alfred C. Mason, credit manager, 
has been elected assistant secretary. 

Regarding Mr. Campbell’s appoint- 
ment, Mr. Fuller said that due to the 
importance of industrial and public 
relations today and in the postwar pe- 
riod it was felt these problems should 
be supervised by one of the top execu- 
tives of the company. 


YOUR TOUGH PROBLEMS 


METHODS—-PRODUCTION CONTROL—WORK SIMPLIFICATION 
LABOR CONVERSION—INCENTIVES—COSTS 


» We Can Get YOU Increased Production Through the Design of Simpler and Better Methods 


in ALL Phases of Your Operations 













STATLER BUILDING 


Th. W/oRDEN COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


“Our 11th year of leadership” 


POST & LESTER CO. recently com- 
pleted installation of RCA _ sound 
equipment at Harvey Hubbell, Inc., 
Bridgeport, which covers certain de- 
partments. The results are said to be 
so satisfactory that arrangements for 
complete coverage have now been 
made. 
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SENATOR W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
Texas Democrat, in a recent attack on 
the New Deal rapped the philosophy 
which classified the man with a bank 
account as an economic royalist and 
the man who was living off public 
charity as the nation’s No. 1 citizen. 
“For 10 years the prevailing phi- 
losophy of government has been that 
we can have more by producing less”, 
he said. “It has been a philosophy pred- 










BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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icated on the idea that it is the func- 
tion of government to support the 
people and not the function of the 
people to support the government. 
“It has been a philosophy which has 
offered a reward for indolence and has 
placed a badge of honor on shiftlessness. 
it has been a philosophy which has led 
people to believe that they were serving 
their own personal welfare and the 
welfare of the country when they 
spent every dollar they made. It has 
been a philosophy that has pointed the 
finger of scorn to those who believed 
it was a responsibility of every citizen 
to save a part of that which he made.” 
Because of these and other reasons, 
Senator O’Daniel called for ‘“‘a com- 
plete housecleaning in Washington.” 


~* * 


A SLAP at the fact that “our leaders 
are still thinking in the defeatist terms 
of the 1930’s” in their approach to the 
postwar employment problem was 
taken recently by Lewis H. Brown, 
president, Johns-Manville Corp. 

Public works cannot provide suf- 
ficient jobs, he declared, so to start our 
postwar planning with the assumption 
that the first thing to do is to spend 
another 50 billions on public works is 
evidence of a total misunderstanding 
of the way free enterprise works. 

The only possible solution to the 
postwar employment problem, in Mr. 
Brown’s opinion, lies in the American 
freedom of opportunity. 


x wk * 


FRANK ALLEN, Baltic Mills, has 
been elected president of the Norwich 
Foremen’s Club. Other officers elected 
were Albert Atchison, U. S. Finishing 
Company, vice-president; Andas Peter- 


son, United States Finishing Company, 


treasurer, and A. J. Danielson, 
YMCA, secretary. 
- 2 = 


A. C. GILBERT CO., New Haven, 
has issued a war book which can be 
described as an excellent piece of work 
in this type of publication. Printed in 
multicolors and largely picturized, the 
book lays heavy emphasis on the con- 
tribution the company’s employees are 
making to the war effort. 

Besides the employee angle, the pub- 
lication devotes space to a personal 
message from President A. C. Gilbert, 
to a review of distinguished visitors at 
the plant, to a summary of the Army- 
Navy “E” award, and to an honor 
roll of employees in the service, among 








other things. Throughout the pages 
are attractive picture stories of the 
strong backing the company is giving 
to the war drive. 


x ke 


THE DEATH of Frederick M. Ros- 
coe, president, Cole-Roscoe Manufac- 
turing Co., South Norwalk, has come 
to the attention of this column. A man 
who was held in high esteem by his 
business associates in this state and 
elsewhere, Mr. Roscoe was born in Nor- 
walk in 1868 and later moved to 
Wilton. 

As a young man he started a grocery 
business in Southport, which he con- 
ducted for many years. In 1913 he 
joined with Ralph R. Cole, treasurer, 
Cole-Roscoe Manufacturing Company, 
in organizing the company which 
bears their name and was actively as- 
sociated with the company until his 
death, 


xk 
A YEAR-END BONUS was paid 


Christmas eve to qualified workers in 
the Hartford division of Underwood- 
Elliott-Fisher Company, Frederick U. 
Conard, vice-president and works man- 
ager, has announced. In _ addition, 
1,800 money orders were mailed to for- 
mer employees now in the armed ser- 
vices. The additional payment, equiva- 
lent to a week’s pay, was granted to all 
employees on the payroll December 1 
who met certain qualifying conditions. 


x *k * 
NORMAN E. BOTWINIK of the 


firm Botwinik Brothers, Inc., died re- 
cently at the age of 26 at Grace Hos- 
pital, New Haven. He leaves his wife; 
three brothers, Samuel, who is president 
of the firm, and Louis and Meyer, and 
one sister, Mrs. Herman Stone, all of 
New Haven. 


x *k 


DIRECTORS of Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company have declared 
a dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
capital stock. The disbursement was 
paid January 16 to stock of record 
December 31. 


x * * 
FACTORY INSPECTORS of the 


State Labor Department made more in- 
spections of manufacturing plants dur- 
ing the last six months than during 
the corresponding 1942 period. 
Cornelius J. Danaher, labor commis- 
sioner, said from July 1 to September 
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PLASTICS 


EVENING STUDY FORUM 


to be opened at an early date 
in HARTFORD 


Classes now operating in 
Bridgeport, New Haven and 
Waterbury. 


For full information call, 
write or ’phone: 


PLASTICS INDUSTRIES 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


955 Main St. (Tel. Bridgeport 
6-1189) 


Bridgeport 3, Conn. 


Member: Society of Plastics Industries 


We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 













Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK 


IN ANY SHAPE 
OR QUALITY DESIRED 


LA» 


THE 
HOWARD COMPANY 


250 BOULEVARD 
‘NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
TEL. 7-2040 








WAR PRODUCTION AND ENGINEERING COUNCIL for Northern Connecticut 
meets at the City Club, Hartford, to plan for second Engineering Conference (see 
announcement at right) tentatively scheduled for Wednesday, February 16 at 
Hotel Bond, Hartford. Seated, Left to Right: Lester C. Smith, CHAIRMAN; Lewis H. 
Knapp SECRETARY; Chas. M. Mitchell, Hartford Engs. Club; Leslie M. Bingham, Mfrs. 
Assn. of Conn.; C. C. Stevens, Amer. Soc. of Mech. Engs.; Arthur G. Smith, Amer. Inst. 
of Chem. Engs.; Wm. K. Simpson, Conn. Tech. Council, & Amer. Soc. of Heating and 
Ventilating Engs.; Kenneth P. Gregg, Conn. Development Comm. 


Standing, Left to Right: Paul M. Christensen, Amer. Inst. Elect. Engs.; Percival L. Davis, 
Conn. Soc. of Prof. Engs.; Kenneth F. Thomas, CHM. CO-ORDINATING COMM., & 
Amer. Soc. of Tool Engs.; Harold Bates, Mgr. Hartford District, W P B; Henry W. 
Buck, Amer. Soc. of Civil Engs.; W. Earnest Bancroft, Amer. Soc. for Metals; David A. 
Nemser, Amer. Soc. for Metals; Joseph Motyka, Industrial Methods Soc.; Arthur B. 
Conrad, Hillyer Junior College; Ralph C. Kenneson, Mfrs. Assn. of Hartford County. 
Richard D. Keller, TREASURER; Wm. G. Ennis, Area Dir. War Manpower Comm.; 
B. H. Perry, Amer. Welding Soc.; Warren F. Teigeler, Soc. of Automotive Engs.; E. M. 
Weaver, Hart. Industrial Foremen’s Club; Savin A. Zavarella, Amer. Electro-Platers 
Soc. were not present when photograph was taken. 





30, some 2,023 factory inspections 
were made compared with 1,553 dur- 
ing the same 1942 period. In the same 
period this year, he pointed out, total 
number of inspections, including those 
of elevators and mercantile establish- 
ments, was 4,829. 


xk * * 
ABSENTEE RATES for all workers 


ranged from less than three-tenths of 
1 per cent to more than 13 per cent in 
Bridgeport war plants, State Man- 


A WARNING has been issued that 
“failure of the business community to 
make adequate plans to meet the im- 
pact of peace means that the job will 
be done by the federal government, in 
which event we must expect govern- 
ment management, control and regula- 
tions.” 

The statement was made by Lester 
E. Shippee, general chairman of the 
Postwar Development Council for 
Metropolitan Hartford, who urged 
business in that city to make its own 








power Director William J. Fitzgerald 
has announced as a result of a recent 
survey conducted by the commission. 
The aksentee rate among women was 
much higher than among men, he said. 


x * * 
BRIG. GEN. GUY H. DREWRY, 


commander of Springfield Ordnance 
District, has made public that Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Bridgeport, cut small 
arms production schedules 30 per cent 
January 1. Company officials estimated 
the curtailment affects 2,500 em- 
ployees. 


plans for the future at once “if for 
no other reason than self-preservation.” 


xk 


GILBERT H. MONTAGUE of the 
New York Bar, in a statement opening 
a broadcast on “Antitrust Policy Now 
and in Postwar”, held recently on sta- 
tions WOL and WOR, said: 

“When Thurman Arnold was as- 
sistant attorney he used to say that 
violating the anti-trust laws did not 
generally involve moral turpitude but 
was more like passing through a traf- 
fic light at high speed without intend- 
ing to harm anyone. 
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ANNOUNCING 
The Second 


ENGINEERING 
CONFERENCE 


Sponsored by 
War Production and En- 
gineering Council for 
Northern Connecticut 
Co-sponsored by 
The Connecticut Develop- 
ment Commission 
The Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, Inc. 
The Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Hartford County 
War Production Board 
Chambers of Commerce 


(Tentative date) 
Wednesday, February 16, 
1944 
HOTEL BOND 
Hartford 


_ Panel Meetings 


1. Maintenance 


2. Methods 
ment 


Improve- 


3. Product Development 
For Today and To- 
morrow 


Dinner Meeting 
Bond Ballroom—6:45 P. M. 


Further details about out- 
standing speakers and pan- 
el subjects to be announced 
later in program invita- 
tions and press announce- 


ments. 





“The simile was accurate except for 
the traffic light. 

“Mr. Arnold as assistant attorney 
general vigorously opposed traffic 
lights, traffic policemen, and every 
other legislative proposal for giving 
any guidance to businessmen on the 
highways of comerce. 

“I think our postwar anti-trust 
policy should include more traffic 
lights, more traffic policemen and more 
guidance to businessmen, like what is 
now provided for the duration of the 
war by the attorney general’s April, 
1941, procedure and section 12 of the 
Small Business Act of 1942, under 
which clearance and limited immunity 
from anti-trust prosecution have been 
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given to nearly 700 programs, after 
thorough investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in consultation at all 
stages with other departments and 
agencies having particular knowledge 
of the subject matter.” 


xk * 
GEORGE STARR BARNUM, 88, 


chairman of the board, Bigelow Com- 
pany, died recently at his home in 
New Haven, after a long illness. He 
leaves a daughter, A. Eleanor Barnum, 
and a son, Starr H. Barnum, and a 
grandchild. Burial was in Grove Hill 
Cemetery. 


xk 


APPOINTMENT of Edwin B. Shaw 
as agent of the Willimantic Mills and 
Charles W. Hill as assistant agent has 
been announced by the American 
Thread Co. 

Mr. Shaw entered the employ of the 
company in 1920 as an apprentice in 
the Fall River Branch and came to 
Willimantic as assistant overseer of 
spinning in 1925. He was promoted to 
assistant superintendent of manufac- 
turing in 1934 and the following year 
to superintendent of the Dalton, Ga., 
branch. In 1939 he returned to Willi- 
mantic as superintendent and in June, 
1943, was advanced to assistant agent, 
which position he held until being made 
agent November 1. 

In addition to his duties as assistant 
agent, Mr. Hill will continue to serve 


as manager of inter-mill production 
planning, a post he has filled success- 
fully for the past three years. He en- 
tered the employ of the company in 
1906 and, after returning from ser- 
vice in the first World War, was named 
assistant office manager. He became 
assistant superintendent in 1926, a po- 
sition he held before leaving for the 
service. In 1933 he was made assistant 
agent and continued in that capacity 
until 1940 when he became manager 
of production planning. 


x *k * 


DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES, INC., 
announces the appointment of Adam 
C. Kehl as manager of the Siewek En- 
gineering Division, Hartford, succeed- 
ing N. J. Holt. He previously served 
as assistant manager of the Hartford 
Division. 


x* *k * 


THE DEVELOPMENT of synthetic 
shellac has been announced by the 
Arthur D. Little laboratories, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. It is expected the new 
product will help relieve the serious 
shortage of natural shellac normally 
imported from India but which has 
not been adequately available for even 
essential uses since Pearl Harbor. C. G. 
Harford is the inventor of the new 
product which will be manufactured 
under the name “Zinlac” by William 
Zinnsser & Co., New York. 
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- GROSS 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


11 ASYLUM ST. HARTFORD 3 
PHONE 7.7179 













Research and Produc- 
tion Facilities fora 


complete service in 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
and INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. 


* 
Advertising 


for 
Business and Industry 


Precision 


Member of - the 


~ @INATIONAL< ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK 
" AW-NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSN? 


WOOD EQUIPMENT 
2-3-4 Drawer Files 
Storage Cabinets 
Card Files 
All in Stock 
LOCKERS 
4-6 Weeks Delivery 


Special Coat Racks 


LAST CALL! 


7-D Steel Counterheight 
4x6 Card Files 
Executive Furniture 


BARNEY’S 


STRESS RELIEVING FURNACE installed at The Bigelow Company, New Haven. 
Inside dimensions 106” square X 25’0” long. Furnace fired by 24 oil burners ther- 
mostatically controlled. Used to stress relieve completed electric arc welded boiler drums 
and pressure vessels by gradually heating same to 1200° F and then cooling slowly to 
normal temperature. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
TELEPHONE 7-8129 
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GRINOLD sss 


THESE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES FROM STOCK 


5”—6”—8”—10” Universal 3-Jaw Chucks 

Bench Grinders 

Electric Drills 

Dremel Electric Hand Tool Sets 

Air Compressors, All Sizes 

Air-welding and paint spray hose 

Atlas Lathes, Drill Presses, Shapers, Millers 

bonney Small Tools, Wrenches, Hammers, 
Screw Drivers, etc. 


Timken, Fafnir, New Departure Bearings 


Automotive replacement 
parts carried in stock. 
Precision machine shop 
service. 


A call to our nearest store 
will help in solving your 
war production problems. 








RINOLD 


AUTO PARTS inc. 





354 Hudson Street HARTFORD Phone 7-1126 
786 Bank Street NEW LONDON Phone 5388 
25 Main Street NEW BRITAIN Phone 2977 


152 East Main Street TORRINGTON Phone 7402 
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POST-WAR ECONOMIC and em- 
ployment problem students should find 
some interesting and highly encour- 
aging food for thought in a digest 
of a consumer survey recently made 
by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce to 
determine the postwar needs of Amer- 
ican consumers. The survey was based 
on the question—“If the war ended 
tomorrow, what purchases would you 
make within the next six months?” 

The results as given in digest form 
appear in the box below. 


‘AMERICA has something to trade 
with at the coming postwar conference 
tables for it has the only airplane en- 
gine capable of flying over the oceans 
of the world.” 

This was the view expressed by Wil- 
liam B. Stout, past president of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers at a 
recent meeting of the society’s South- 
ern New England Section held in 
Hartford. 

Motor cars with wings, weighing 
600 pounds and utilizing 150 horse- 


53 per cent of U.S. Families would purchase one or more major articles: 


2,590,000 
1,715,000 
1,260,000 
1,435,000 
1,050,000 
1,330,000 

525,000 
1,015,000 

385,000 


Automobiles 


Washing Machines 
Stoves 

Vacuum Cleaners 
Radios 

Sewing Machines 

Electric Irons 


Mechanical Refrigerators 


Electric Kitchen Mixers 


$2,331,000,000 


| $2,331,000,000 
Household 
| Appliances 


$860,185 ,000 


1,051,000 intend to build or buy a new home: 


33% will spend $3,000 or less 


26% will spend $3,001 to $5,000 
24% will spend $5,001 to $10,000 
7% will spend more than $10,000 of at 
are not certain how much 


10% 
they will spend 


This represents a 
building boom 
least 
$5,000,000,000. 


34 per cent of home owners would make home and farm improvements: 


2,670,000 
1,150,000 
1,040,000 
592,000 
512,000 
496,000 
464,000 
416,000 
416,000 
272,000 
240,000 
144,000 
96,000 
48,000 
1,400,000 


Paint Houses Outside 

Put on New Roofing 
Decorate Interior 
Modernize Kitchen 

Add Rooms 

Add New Bathrooms 

Add New Porches 

Install New Heating Equipment 
Renovate Present Bathrooms 
“Make Repairs 

Install New Plumbing 
Refinish Floors 

Remodel Outside 

Finish Attic or Basement 
Do Miscellaneous Jobs 





ALFRED B. KING & CO. 


BLATCHLEY AVE. & RIVER 


ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN; 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL - CRANES 
ELECTRIC AND CHAIN HOISTS 
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power are not guess work but are on 
the way, he maintained. Planes will be- 
come as common as automobiles and 
many safety and automatic devices will 
make accidents “a nightmare of the 
automobile.” 


xk kk 
RE-ELECTION of Alfred C. Fuller 


for the third consecutive year to serve 
as president of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Connecticut was voted at 
the annual meeting of association di- 
rectors recently at the Hartford Club. 
Mr. Fuller is chairman of the board of 
directors of Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford. 

Edward Ingraham and James W. 
Hook were re-elected vice-presidents. 
Mr. Ingraham is president of E. In- 
graham Company of Bristol and Mr. 
Hook is president of Geometric Tool 
Company and chairman of United II- 
luminating Company, both of New 
Haven. 

D. Hayes Murphy, president, Wire- 
mold Company, Hartford, was elected 
treasurer, replacing William A. Pur- 
tell, president, Billings & Spencer 
Company and Holo-Krome Screw 
Corporation, both of Hartford, who 
resigned because of increased business 
responsibilities. 

C. L. Eyanson, West Hartford, was 
continued in office as secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Mr. Murphy, the new treasurer, was 
born in Providence, Rhode Island. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1900 and has devoted 
his entire business career to the manu- 
facture of surface wiring systems, 
non-metallic flexible tubing, and in- 
dustrial and commercial lighting 
equipment. He is a former vice-presi- 
dent and president of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association 
and served as chief of the certification 
section of the OPM. He is a member of 
the business advisory council of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, and a 
member of the Army Ordnance Asso- 
ciation. In Connecticut his director- 
ships include the Capitol National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chamber 
of Commerce, St. Francis Hospital, and 
the Y. M. C. A., all of Hartford, and 
the Connecticut Plan for Hospital 
Care, New Haven. 


x *k * 
OVER 500 REPRESENTATIVES 


of management, labor leaders and those 
interested in training attended the In- 
dustrial Training Conference held at 
Woolsey Hall, Yale University, New 





























AN 


AS CONTRACTS ARE CHANGED 


OR CANCELED THERE'LL BE NEED 


FOR quick BUSINESS... 


ADVERTISING, IN ITS BROADEST 


SENSE, HAS ALWAYS PRECEDED 


quick BUSINESS. 


WILSON & HAIGHT, INC. 


advertising 


CAPITOL BUILDING « HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 





Haven, on December 3rd. Invitations 
were issued by Governor Raymond E. 
Baldwin as chairman of the War 
Council and Alfred C. Fuller, chair- 
man of the Manufacturing Committee 
under whose auspices the meeting was 
held. 

Speakers included Governor Bald- 
win, Dr. Frank H. Sparks, director of 
the Bureau of Manpower Utilization 
of the War Manpower Commission; 
Thomas G. Newton, training supervi- 
sor for the Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pa.; William J. Fitzgerald, 
state manpower director, and J. Frank 
Daly, state chief of training, both of 
the War Manpower Commission; W. 
Stewart Clark, works manager of the 
General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port; Franklin R. Hoadley, president 
of the Atwood Machine Company, 
Stonington; and Professor Lauren E. 
Seeley of Yale, regional adviser for 
Engineering, Science, Management 
War Training. 

The Conference was called as the 
first step in an organized attack on 
the state’s industrial manpower situa- 
tion through training of plant person- 
nel, 


As a follow-up of the meeting, 
training coordinators, selected by man- 
agement, attended two area meetings 
held in Hartford and New Haven on 
December 17. At these meetings fur- 
ther steps were taken to outline the 
plan for equipping training directors, 
coordinators and supervisors with 
principles and techniques for identi- 
fying needs and for developing co- 
ordinated training programs to serve 
these needs. 

The courses, Organization and 
Management of Industrial Training, 
will be given by Engineering Science 
and Management War Training 
through Yale University and the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 

The courses are being held at Yale 
University in the Sterling Tower and 
started December 29. At the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut they began on 
December 30 at the College of Law 
and Insurance in Hartford. They will 
be projected for seven weeks with in- 
tensive weekly lectures and small work- 
ing group discussions being the medium 
of training. 

Training Within Industry Division 
of the War Manpower Commission is 
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also offering a course in Program De- 
velopment Training (PDT). The in- 
stitute is limited to ten (10) partici- 
pants and runs for four days of eight 
hours each. Details of this course may 
be had by management notification to 
Training Within Industry, 152 Temple 
Street, New Haven. 


xk 
DID YOU KNOW THAT? 
In-migrant workers from other 


states to Connecticut have been as 
follows: 


Alabama 565 
Arizona 136 
Arkansas 1075 
California 2371 
Colorado 230 
Delaware 275 
Dist. of Columbia 1045 
Florida 4503 
Georgia 2140 
Idaho 54 
Illinois 2190 
Indiana 808 
lowa 301 
Kansas 244 
Kentucky 1405 
Louisiana 298 
Maine 14724 
Maryland 1355 
Massachusetts 50218 
Michigan 1976 
Minnesota 571 
Mississippi 1880 
Missouri 730 
Montana 76 
Nebraksa 183 
Nevada 60 
New Hampshire 9083 
New Jersey 10411 
New Mexico 60 
New York 123582 
North Carolina 2768 
North Dakota 43 
Ohio 2730 
Oklahoma 802 
Oregon 165 
Pennsylvania 21246 
Rhode Island 13168 
South Carolina 1755 
South Dakota 58 
Tennessce 738 
Texas 671 
Utah 58 
Vermont 10224 
Virginia 1951 
Washington 232 
West Virginia 1308 
Wisconsin 411 
Wyoming 35 
Alaska 18 
Hawaii 80 

Total 295,637 
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FACTS OF INTEREST CON- 
CERNING THE RAILROADS:— 
Railroads carry more than seventy per 
cent of the total freight traffic of the 
nation and are now moving nearly 
twice as many revenue ton-miles of 
freight as they did in the correspond- 
ing period of the first World War. 
Organized troop movements account 
for about one-fifth of the total pas- 
senger-miles on American railroads. 

Approxmiately four million tons of 
freight and 2'2 million persons are 
carried by the railroads daily. The 
average haul of a ton of freight is now 
approximately 460 miles. Today the 
average tractive effort of a steam loco- 
motive is approximately 50 per cent 
greater than that used at the time of 
the first World War. Revenue ton miles 
of service during the first nine months 
of 1943 were two and one third times 
as great as during the same period of 
1939, 

x * * 


CHARLES F. CALEY OF O.D.T. 
PROMOTED:—tThe Office of De- 








ADVERTISING ART 
PHOTO* ENGRAVING 


By N. W. FORD 


Manager and 
Traffic Manager 


fense Transportation has announced 
the promotion of Charles F. Caley of 
Hamden, Connecticut, from deputy 
director of the Division of Railway 
Transport’s Rail-Truck Conservation 
Section in the New York area to as- 
sistant director of the Division of 
Trafic Movement in charge of car 
utilization in Washington. Mr. Caley 
succeeds Walter Bockstahler, who re- 
signed from O.D.T. to become presi- 
dent of the Inter-State Motor Freight 
System, which has headquarters in 
Toledo, Ohio. 


While engaged as deputy director 
of the Division of Railway Transport 
at New York, Mr. Caley had direct 
supervision over the Connecticut area 
and met with shippers from the vari- 
ous industrial areas for the purpose of 
establishing the overhead merchandise 
cars now in operation. In his new posi- 
tion he will have the responsibility of 
administering General Orders ODT 
Nos. 1 and 18, which deal with the 
heavier loading of less-than-carload 


and carload freight. 


HARTFORD 
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THREE PER CENT TAX ELIMI- 
NATED ON GOVERNMENT 
SHIPMENTS: As a result of the pas- 
sage and approval by the President of 
H.R. 3338, the 3% tax on shipments 
consigned to the United States Govern- 
ment, originating on and after Decem- 
ber 1, 1943, will be eliminated. The 
bill amends paragraph (b) Section 
3475 of the Internal Revenue Act so 
as to exempt government shipments 
from the tax. 


xk * 


STATUTE OF LIMITATION FOR 
COLLECTION OF FREIGHT 
CHARGES:—In a recent decision 
(Mid State Horticultural Co., Inc. vs. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company) 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of California, held that a rail- 
road may not sue for freight charges 
after the expiration of the statutory 
period provided for in Section 16 (3) 
(a) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
notwithstanding that the shipper had 
entered into a written agreement to 
waive that provision. 

At the time this case was pending 
the act provided for a three-year statu- 
tory period for the filing of suits for 
the collection of charges. That period 
has since been reduced to two years 
in the Transportation Act of 1940. 


xk 


CERTAIN MOTOR CARRIER 
EMPLOYEES EXEMPT FROM 
OVERTIME:—The Wage and Hour 
Division, United States Department of 
Labor, has released a revised edition of 
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its Interpretative Bulletin No. 9, which 
deals with the application of the wage- 
hour law’s overtime provisions to em- 
ployees of motor carriers. The revision 
has been occasioned by the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in South'and Gasoline 
Co. v. Bayley and Walling v. Jackson- 
ville Paper Co. and the amendment of 
May 16, 1942 to the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1933. 

Drivers, drivers’ helpers, mechanics 
and loaders employed by common, 
contract or private carriers engaged in 
transportation in interstate commerce 
are now considered by the Division as 
exempt from the overtime provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act under 
section 13(b) (1). The Division’s posi- 
tion in extending the overtime exemp- 
tion to these four types of employees of 
private carriers, even though the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has not 
yet found a need to regulate their em- 
ployment, was taken because of the 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the Southland Gasoline Co. case men- 
tioned above. 

The Division now takes the position 
that any truck driver, drivers’ helper, 
mechanic or loader employed by a 
common, contract or private carrier 
who spends the greater part of his time 
during any workweek on nonexempt 
activities (such as producing, process- 
ing or manufacturing goods, ware- 
house or clerical work, or other type 
of work which does not affect the 
safety of operation of a motor vehicle) 
will not be exempt from the overtime 
provisions of the Act. 

The minimum wage requirements 
of the law apply at all times to all four 
types of employees exempted from the 
Act’s overtime provisions, 


x *k * 


Increases of Motor Carrier Rates 
on Bituminous Coal Denied:— 
In a recent order, the Connecticut 
Public Utilities Commission denied a 
group of twelve dump truck operators 
permission to increase their rates for the 
transportation of bituminous coal by 
amounts ranging from 3 to 18 per 
cent. 

Rates for the transportation of 
bituminous coal between points in 
Connecticut were originally prescribed 
in accordance with a formula pre- 
pared by the Commission during 1937. 
An increase of 5 cents per ton was al- 
lowed to become effective in 1942. The 
present proposal contemplated a 20 per 
cent increase of the base rates origi- 
nally prescribed by the Commission in 
E337. 
























































Thanks to Coordination of... 


@ PRODUCTION CONTROL e¢ COST PLANNING 
© WAGE INCENTIVES e SCHEDULING 


a so many plants today, _ production schedules. A solution 
the Scott Aviation Corporation was readily found. In a relatively 
experienced the “growing pains” _short time a new program was 
of rapid expansion—expansion put into effect, comprising pro- 
to meet wartime demands. duction control, wage incentives, 


‘ : ‘ cost planning and scheduling. 
Cooperating with Scott engineers, I © © 


and without disrupting plant rou- Similar cooperation—plant engi- 
tine, Plocar engineers analyzed _ neers with the Plocar staff—is 
existing management methods in available to plants faced with 


their relationship to enlarged management problems. Write, 


s+ JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 
Singer Building, Stamford, Conn. : Tel. Stamford 3-6815 


in cooperation Representatives in principal industrial areas 
with BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Boston Office 238 Park Square Building Boston, Mass. 


PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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The Commission found that the 
carriers had failed to sustain the bur- 
den of offering convincing and reliable 
evidence in support of their petition 
and that the records of the carriers 
were not maintained in such form as 
to permit segregation of the accounts 
to disclose accurately the return upon 
the property devoted to the transporta- 
tion of coal. The carriers will be al- 
lowed to present a new proposal at 
such time as they are able to offer re- 
liable testimony justifying increases of 
rates. 
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Rule 10 in Western Territory— 
Docket No. 28989:—Hearings be- 
fore Examiner G. A. Rice of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which 
opened on November 22, ran contin- 
uously for eleven days, including 
Thanksgiving. This proceeding in- 
volves a complaint in which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is re- 
quested to find that failure of the rail- 
roads operating west of the Mississippi 
River to provide for the application of 
the respectcive carload rates on mixed 
carload shipments in substantially the 
same form authorized by the carriers 
operating east of the Mississippi River 
is in violation of Section I of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. There was con- 
siderable interest in the proceeding, 64 
different witnesses having filed 66 sep- 
arately numbered exhibits in addition 
to presenting testimony. 

Shippers and shipper organizations, 
located in the east and south, were 
practically unanimous in their support 
of the request for modification of the 


36 Pearl Street 





rule. On the other hand, the jobbing 
interests and shipper organizations 
from the west, including the Pacific 
Coast, were in opposition to the modifi- 
cation that is sought. 


The Association’s traffic manager 
presented evidence on behalf of the 
New England Traffic League as well as 
this organization. Mr. W. F. Price, 
trafic manager of the J. B. Williams 
Company and a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s Traffic Committee, likewise 
presented testimony. 


A brief will be filed on behalf of the 


Association. 
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Motor Carrier Rates in New Eng- 
land — Proposal to Consolidate 
with General Investigation: — 
Commissioner Aitchison, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Roland Rice of the 
Committee of Motor Carrier Counsel, 
denied a request urging the Commis- 
sion to consolidate further. hearings in 
MC-22, involving motor carrier rates 
within New England, with the gen- 
eral investigation of motor carrier rates 
that is to be undertaken by the Com- 
mission in Dockets MC-C-150 and 
MC-C-200. 


The Association had urged denial of 
the request on the ground that the 
issues in the New England proceeding 
were substantially different from those 
in the remainder of the country and 
that the principles adopted by the New 
England carriers in cooperation with 
the shippers would be obscured if the 
cases were heard on a joint record. 


FOR 1944! 


WAGE INCENTIVES 
JOB EVALUATIONS 


These are only four of the timely items covered by our experts. 





Please ask for complete information concerning application of our technical 
knowledge to your problems. 


Rh. H. WINSLOW AND ASSOCIATES 


Telephone 2-5203 


NEW PRODUCTS 


I.C.C. Examiners Propose Uni- 
form Freight Classification:— In a 
proposed report issued by Examiners 
Carter and Koebel, it is recommended 
that the carriers be required to estab- 
lish uniform classification ratings 
throughout the country and that the 
railroads submit to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission within six months 
after service of the order their agreed 
ratings on all items and sub-items 
contained in the classification. 

The examiners propose that there 
should be a total of 27 classes with a 
continuation of the present 7 classes 
higher than Class 100 and 23 that are 
100 per cent and less of Class 100. 

This investigation was instituted by 
the Commission in 1939. The proceed- 
ing and the now famous “Class Rate 
Investigation, 1939” were heard on a 
joint record. It is now anticipated that 
the proposed report in the latter pro- 
ceeding will be released shortly after 
the first of the year. The ultimate ob- 
jective in the classification investiga- 
tion is that the ratings be required to 
be made effective concurrently with 
the class rates that may be prescribed 
in Docket 28300, which would be gov- 
erned by the recommended uniform 
classification. 

Exceptions to the proposed report 
are due on January 15, 1944 and re- 
plies on January 31, 1944. 
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HOUGH ELECTED CHAIRMAN 


EONARD B. HOUGH, vice- 
Lprisens, The Collins Company, 

Collinsville, was elected chairman 
of the Foreign Trade Committee of the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut at the December 10th meet- 
ing of the committee held in New 
Haven. 


Mr. Hough has been in charge of 
the export sales of the Collins Com- 
pany, manufacturers of machetes, 
axes, etc., for many years. Eighty per 
cent of the sales of the Collins Com- 
pany goes into the foreign market. 
Mr. Hough has been a member of the 
Foreign Trade Committee of the 
Manufacturers Association for the past 
15 years, and is advisor to several com- 
mittees of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, Office of Exports, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is a member of the 
Reconstruction Committee of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, New 
York City, and a member of the New 
York Export Managers Club. He has 
travelled extensively in South Amer- 
ica and other foreign countries, and 
expects to make a trip to South Amer- 
ica early in 1944. 

The Foreign Trade Committee of 
the Association acts as a consulting 
and advisory body for manufacturers 
interested in international trade; it 
meets monthly to consider the prob- 
lems attendant to export sales. 


Mr. Hough succeeds, as chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Harold W. French, 
vice-president, The Bridgeport Hard- 
ware Manufacturing Corporation, 
Bridgeport, who has served as chair- 
man of the committee for the past 
two years. 

Other members of the committee 
are: James E. Bryan, president, The 
Undine Twine Mills, Moodus; H. F. 
Beebe, manager, Export Dept., Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven; A. Ribadeneyra, export 


Foreign Trade 
Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


EXPORT 
NEWS 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 


Dept., and Manager 


manager, Fairmount Aluminum Com- 
pany, New York; J. M. Schaeffer, ex- 
port manager, Waterbury Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Company, Water- 
bury; Charles Engelke, export man- 
ager, The Miller Company, Meriden; 
J. G. Middleton, export manager, The 
Capewell Mfg. Company, Hartford; 
J. F. Dement, export manager, Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Bridgeport; F. D. 
Lehn, director, International Division, 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co., New 
York; A. P. Keeler, export manager, 
The Fuller Brush Company, Hartford; 
H. G. Farwell, Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc., Bridgeport, and Henry D. Rolph, 
director of export sales, The Yale and 
Towne Mfg. Company, New York. 
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U. S. EXPORTERS MEET SNAGS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Editor’s Note: — In the November 
20th issue of the New York Trib- 
une, an article by Raymond L. 
Hoadley expresses a word of cau- 
tion that it would be well for many 
who are expecting to maintain 
South American markets to con- 
sider. Mr. Hoadley says: — 





“United States industries that ex- 
pect to ‘move in’ on the Latin-Ameri- 
can markets with comparative ease 
after the war are due for a rude awak- 
ening. That is the almost unanimous 
conclusion of exporters who have re- 
cently returned from extended South 
American trips to gauge conditions 
there at first hand and to survey post- 
war trade prospects. 


“British competition, the rapid in- 
dustrialization south of the Rio Grande, 
ever-increasing regulations and _ re- 
strictions imposed on United States 
trade by Latin-American governments 
and the apparent disinterest of our gov- 
ernment stemming from pre-occupa- 
tion with the war effort and the all- 
out good neighbor policy are cited by 
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these observers as trade factors to be 
closely watched. Those ‘vast trade op- 
portunities in South America’ export- 
ers have been talking about since the 
war began are all there, they say, but 
it won’t be just a case of ‘moving in’. 

“No such disinterest, they contend, 
is shown by the British government. 
British exporters, they learned, are 
bidding for the South American mar- 
kets on a cartel basis; each contributing 
to a general fund to set up offices 
throughout the continent to sell Brit- 
ish goods. Furthermore, they point out, 
the British government provides a sub- 
sidy for its foreign traders by assum- 
ing their credit risks. 


British Exporters Active 


“English exporters can go to the 
bank and get 75 per cent of the in- 
voice value of their shipments. Thus 
the exporter has his costs underwritten, 
even if the goods are lost or not paid 
for. Under normal banking procedure 
here the exporter can get credit only 
on the worth of his business, not on 
the value of exported goods. Ameri- 
can banks do not like to grant credits 
on goods that may be tied up in export 
trade. 

“Exporters find that Britain has not 
resumed the export of metal products 
to South America, at least to any ap- 
preciable extent. But in the case of 
many other products such as chemi- 
cals, textiles and liquor the trade is 
already quite extensive, while United 
States imports of merchandise from 
the twenty republics are exceeding ex- 
ports to Latin America by more than 
$500,000,000 a year. The British have 
been careful, as far as _ possible, 
throughout the war to continue ship- 
ment of products that have to do with 
taste. Quite naturally they do not want 
their customers to cultivate a taste 
for other type products, domestic or 
foreign. 

“The stiff competition that the 
British will offer and are offering in 
South America is more widely recog- 
nized than the strong competition that 
South American nations themselves will 
afford. It is virtually impossible for 
United States foreign traders to get 
travel priorities for trade visits to our 
neighbors, so that many traders are 
out of touch with conditions down 
there except through correspondence 
and the foreign trade associations. 

“The visitor, however, finds that 
suspenders made by a British company 
in Mexico are sold in various parts 
of the continent. Matches made in 
Brazil are sold in Panama. Hams pack- 













































ed in Brazil also are coming into Pan- 
ama and reportedly, are selling cheaper 
than those from the United States. 
Medicinal articles are shipped from 
Argentina to such nations as Vene- 
zuela and Colombia. 


Larger Market Exploited 

“In fact, the drug industry in Ar- 
gentina now employs more than 50,000 
workers and is in a position, according 
to the Buenos Aires newspaper, El- 
Mundo, ‘to make enough to provide 
for all of South America, taking the 
place occupied by Germany and France 
before the war.’ The manufacture of 
drugs began in Argentina during 


World War I. 

“Local toothpastes in several coun- 
tries are giving the leading United 
States brands strong competition. The 
scarcity of American goods has af- 
forded the local manufacturers an op- 
portunity to exploit larger markets, 
which they are doing through news- 
paper, hand circulars and radio adver- 
tising. 

“Coupled with the growth of man- 
ufactured products is the increasing 
tendency in Argentina, Venezuela, 
Mexico and Brazil, among other coun- 
tries, to steadily increase regulations 
and restrictions on business. Duties on 
imported goods are nearly prohibitive 





AGCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 


techniques in industry. 





ayroll Procedure 


FEW years ago the functions 
of a payroll department were 
relatively simple, requiring only 
the computation of piece-work earn- 
ings, other incentive payments and 
day-work earnings, and a few deduc- 
tions to arrive at net pay. The prelim- 
inary operation to paying merely re- 
quired the entry of net amount on a 
pay check or pay envelope, or at the 
most, show gross earnings, total de- 
ductions and net pay. At the end of 
the year a report of earnings for a 
small number of employees was made 
to the Internal Revenue Department. 
Today the payroll department has 
become a collection agency for the 
Government and other institutions or 
associations, and a personal record 
keeper for each employee. We have a 
multitude of regulations governing 
payment of overtime and many new 
deductions, some of which must be 
calculated as a percentage of earnings 
and detailed receipts are required for 
some deductions. 
These conditions materially increase 


the time necessary to make up the 
payroll and to furnish the employee 
with detailed pay statements or check 
stubs. In addition, it has required the 
keeping of complete records for each 
employee regarding total earnings, tax- 
able wages, withholding tax, bond de- 
ductions, etc. These requirements have 
seriously cut down the leeway between 
the time of gathering together basic 
payroll data and the time the employee 
must be paid. 

Previously, the general trend of pay- 
roll procedure was to perform as many 
operations as possible at one time. For 
example, in many cases the payroll 
sheet, pay statement or check stub for 
employees and earning record were 
made at the same time in one machine 
operation. However, with the recent 
complications of withholding tax, it is 
appropriate and necessary that payroll 
systems and records be carefully re- 
viewed and such changes made to pro- 
vide for the requirements with the 
minimum of clerical hours. While 
every company necessarily had to 
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in several Central American nations, 
while in others burdensome income 
taxes are placed on United States busi- 
ness men during their stay in those 
countries. 

“In Argentina the severe regulations 
that have been placed on the display, 
merchandising and advertising of 
pharmaceuticals, for example, also ap- 
ply to domestic suppliers who have 
protested the restrictions on their 
business. United States exporters won- 
der, however, if many of these regula- 
tory directives will not be rescinded 
or modified when United States com- 
petition has been forced to withdraw 
from the field.” 


maintain records, the emergency and 
time factor caused many inefficient 
and unsatisfactory systems to be 
started. 

A present trend in payroll procedure, 
particularly for concerns employing a 
large number of people, is to divide 
the operation of making the earning 
statement or pay check and of compil- 
ing employees’ records into two sep- 
arate operations. The pay check or 
earning statement routine can_ be 
stream-lined so as to perform only 
those operations necessary to produce 
the pay medium for the employee, thus 
allowing more time to make up the 
payroll and pay off as scheduled. By 
reducing the time required for making 
the pay check or earning statement, 
holiday weeks or other emergencies are 
easily handled without interfering 
with the regular routine. 


After the payroll operation is out of 
the way, a complete earning record 
showing all necessary information for 
company purposes and Government 
requirements can be posted and the 
necessary accumulations progressively 
carried forward each pay period and 
kept in balance with control accounts. 
This record should be the medium for 
all Federal and State reports and if 
properly designed these reports can be 
made up quickly and efficiently. 


The subject “Budgeting for the 
Transition Period” will be presented by 
Mr. Stanley Bronner of the Bridgeport 
Brass Company, at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Hartford Chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants 
to be held on the evening of January 
18, 1944, at Elm Tree Inn, Farming- 
ton. 
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QUERIES 


By JOSEPH B. BURNS 





N response to many inquiries re- 

garding Treasury Department V. T. 

loans, it was deemed advisable to 
reproduce in its entirety a recent re- 
lease of the Federal Reserve Bank which 
presents many interesting questions 
and answers designed to clarify the 
new V. T. loan as a method of financ- 
ing war production contracts and 
termination settlements. 

V. T. loans should not be confused 
with the regulation “V” loans or 
guarantees previously issued for the 
financing of war production contracts. 
These ““V” loans are still available but 
the new V. T. loan was made available 
for the primary purpose of providing 
industry with a means of securing ade- 
quate working capital for that period 
immediately following termination of 
government contracts. In anticipation 
of possible difficulty in securing imme- 
diate settlement of terminated con- 
tracts, industry may be forced to rely 
upon such V. T. loans for securing 
ready operating funds. 

One of the primary present aims of 
the Association is to secure uniform 
favorable contract termination pro- 
visions which will obviate the need for 
war contractors to borrow money for 
operating purposes while settlement 
negotiations after contract termination 
are in progress. However, present 
methods of terminating war contracts 
are not satisfactory, and improvements 
are still in suggestive stages only. 
Therefore, as a precaution, all manu- 
facturers should know and appreciate 
the posisble service which V. T. loans 
may be able to render during a future 
period of financial stress. 

Detailed information and individual 
assistance on V. T. loans or other fi- 
nancing mediums may be obtained 
from the Association upon request. 


QUESTION 1: Will guarantees con- 
tinue to be available for the fi- 
nancing of war production contracts 
as heretofore? 


Counsel 


ANSWER: Yes, Regulation V guar- 
antees will continue to be available 
in connection with the financing of 
war production contracts as here- 
tofore. However, if the loan is in- 
tended primarily to free borrower’s 
own working capital upon termina- 
tion of contracts, the “VT” form 
of guarantee will generally be ap- 
plicable. 


QUESTION 2: What information 
should be submitted in applying for 
a VT guarantee? 


ANSWER: The information called 
for in the standard application form 
in use in this district should be sub- 
mitted regardless of whether the 
proposed financing is for war pro- 
duction contracts or termination 
settlements. 


QUESTION 3: Is a guarantee agree- 
ment in order where war production 
contractor has ample working cap- 
ital and only desires commitment 
because of doubts as to his future 
cash position in the event of the can- 
cellation of his war production con- 
tracts? 


ANSWER: Yes; but at least a por- 
tion of the funds to be provided 
under a “VT” loan agreement should 
be available to the contractor for 
financing war production as well as 
for financing termination settle- 
ments. This avoids any question as 
to the power to guarantee a loan to 
be made available solely after ter- 
mination. 


QUESTION 4: What is maximum 


maturity of commitments which 
would be approved by the services? 


ANSWER: Three to three and one- 
half years or term of settlement pro- 
vided in guarantee agreement, 
whichever is shorter. ; 


QUESTION 5: Is it intended there 
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should be a breakdown between 
amount committed for ‘borrowed 
working capital” and amount com- 
mitted for freeing borrower’s “own 
working capital upon cancellation of 
war production contracts” or is it 
intended there should be over-all 
credit and that the maximum 
amounts which may be borrowed 
for the two purposes should be 
limited by a loan formula? 


ANSWER: It is intended that there 
should be an over-all credit, and the 
maximum amounts which may be 
borrowed may be borrowed for both 
purposes or divided between the two 
purposes, depending on agreement 
between the borrower and the bank 
as to the loan formula. The War 
Department will in general permit 
the full credit to be used for war 
production as well as on termina- 
tion, but the Navy and Maritime 
Commission may in approving the 
terms of the loan require a limita- 
tion on the amounts to be drawn 
down before cancellation to amounts 
needed for financing war produc- 
tion. As indicated in Question (3) 
a portion of the credit must be so 
made available at the borrower’s 
election even though he may not 
choose to avail himself of the right 
to borrow until after termination. 


QUESTION 6: Is credit available 
upon cancellation of war produc- 
tion contracts to be limited by 
amounts of inventories, work in 
process, and accounts receivable, 
etc., which are allocable to can- 
celled contracts? 


ANSWER: No. The credit may be 
predicated on total war production 
inventories and  work-in-process, 
and accounts receivable attributable 
to both cancelled and uncancelled 
contracts. In addition the credit 
may be predicated upon moneys 
which have been used or are to be 
used concurrently to pay subcon- 
tractors’ claims on cancelled con- 
tacts without overlap, of course, 
with inventory or receivables. 


QUESTION 7: In determining bor- 
rower’s “own working capital” are 
bank loans, accounts payable, and 
cther current liabilities to be de- 
ducted from current assets? 


ANSWER: Yes. 
QUESTION 8: Is amount of credit 


to be available upon cancellation of 
war production contracts to be lim- 





































































ited by amount of borrower’s “own 
working capital”? 


ANSWER: No, since the formula 
might include payments to subcon- 
tractors in excess of then working 
capital or receivable representing a 
claim for facilities or expenditures 
expressly made reimbursable by the 
procurement agency or the borrower 
may have a net minus working 
capital or just a heavily extended 
position. 


QUESTION 9: Is amount of credit 
to be available upon cancellation of 
war production contracts to be lim- 
ited by the proportion of borrow- 
er’s “own working capital” which 
the borrower’s investment in inven- 
tories, work in process, and accounts 
receivable which are allocable to can- 
celled contracts bears to his aggre- 
gate investment in inventories, work 
in procecss and accounts receivable? 


ANSWER: No, the credit to be avail- 
able is to be a percentage of the 
investment in war production in- 
ventories and work in process anc 
war production receivables and pay- 
ments made or concurrently to be 
made to subcontractors. 


Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


Men and women work- 
ers use Protek for 
hands to prevent ma- 
chine oils, grease, etc. 
from causing skin irri- 
tations. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Distributors 
WATERBURY, CONN. 











QUESTION 10: Is credit available 
on cancellation of war production 
contracts to be made available to 
subcontractors as well as prime con- 
tractors? 


ANSWER: Yes. 
QUESTION 11: If borrower is 


prime contractor, may cancellation 
of war production contract upon 
which he is subcontractor be made 
a basis for credit? 


ANSWER: Yes. 
QUESTION 12: Is it desired that 


guarantee agreements should be so 
drawn that financing institutions 
must assume burden of verifying in- 
ventories, goods in process and ac- 
counts receivable where loans are 
made based on cancellation of war 
production contracts or is it suf- 
ficient if loan agreement provides 
for certificates of borrower and pro- 
vides that financing institution act- 
ing good faith may rely thereon? 


ANSWER: There is no change in pol- 
icy in this respect from ordinary 
regulation V loans. The financing in- 
stitution may provide in the loan 
agreement for certification by bor- 
rower. Inasmuch as the financing in- 
stitution in this type of loan will 
always have at least a 10 per cent 
interest, it is believed that it will 
have sufficient incentive to exercise 
reasonable care to obtain additional 
verification in those cases where that 
appears to be necessary. 


QUESTION 13: Where borrower is 
presently being financed by regu- 
lation V loan, can financing insti- 
tution make commitment separate 
and apart from outstanding loan and 
guarantee and receive an_ inde- 
pendent guarantee therefor which 
does not require the financing insti- 
tution to waive any protection af- 
forded by Section 5 of outstanding 
guarantee agreement? 


ANSWER: In general it is believed 
that the existing V loan should be 
converted into a larger VT loan 
where the latter type of loan appears 
desirable. This will avoid serious 
problems of loan competing for col- 
lateral. 


QUESTION 14: Is the policy of the 
War Department changed with re- 
spect to making regulation V loans 
to borrowers who can readily obtain 
needed credit accommodations with- 
out a guarantee? 
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ANSWER: It is the view of the War 


Department that any contractor 
engaged in war production who 
needs money for that production, 
including sufficient to cover his tax 
liabilities with tax notes, can have a 
regulation V loan. If the amount of 
borrowing sought is, however, ob- 
viously primarily for postwar pro- 
tection, he will have to take a new 
type V loan or a “VT” loan. For 
instance, if a borrower needs $7,- 
000,000 for present war production 
and $20,000,000 to cover his war 
production receivables and inven- 
tories On termination to permit him 
to use his own working capital for 
reconversion, if the loan comes in at 
$20,000,000 it will be classified as 
a VT loan. If it comes in at $7,000,- 
000 it will be classified as an old 
form guaranteed loan. Moreover, in 
the case of a weak contractor, the 
tendency of the War Department 
as heretofore will be to approve as a 
regulation V loan a somewhat in- 
flated credit on the theory that the 
financing institution needs addi- 
tional protection in that type of 
case, 


QUESTION 15: Where a bank makes 


a loan, after cancellation, under a 
commitment theretofore given, does 
borrower pay interest on the loan, 
or does service involved pay interest? 
If a correct interpretation of Sec- 
tion 6, in such a case, is that the 
guarantor, rather than the borrower, 
pays interest does not this section 
need revision? This point is raised 
in view of the fact that first part of 
Section 6 refers to adjustment of 
interest, which implies that bor- 
rower has previously paid it. 


ANSWER: Where a bank makes a 


loan after cancellation under a com- 
mitment theretofore given, inter- 
est is waived and guarantor pays 
interest on a portion of loan pro- 
portionate to amount of cancella- 
tions, all as provided in Section 6 of 
guarantee agreement. Borrower must 
make request for adjustment, and 
waiver of interest is effective from 
adjustment notice date, as provided 
by Section 6. Not considered neces- 
sary to revise Section 6, inasmuch as 
its provisions as applicable in the 
same way under the broadened pro- 
gram as under the ordinary type of 
V loan. “Adjustment” referred to 
in Section 6 is the waiver of interest 
and suspension of maturity on the 
portion of the loan affected. 









BUSINESS 


PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the previous month. 


HE index of general business 

activity in Connecticut moved 

sideways in November standing 
at an estimated 97.8% above normal. 
The United States index rose slightly 
to an estimated 43% above normal. 
That wartime industrial activity in 
this area was approaching a transi- 
tional stage has been apparent for 
some months in the series of declines 
which began in May and which by 
October had brought the Connecticut 
index almost 23 points under the April 
peak. For the present, this downward 
movement is not likely to be closely 
paralleled by the United States index 
because the extreme diversity of in- 








dustrial operations at the national level 
affords an opportunity to offset sec- 
tional contractions. However, the 
United States index, which rose 16% 
in the first nine months of this year, 
gained less than 1% between Septem- 
ber and November, indicating that 
wartime activity throughout the coun- 
try is near its peak. 

The index of manufacturing em- 
ployment in Connecticut fell off in 
November to an estimated 83.9% 
above normal. Losses were slight in 
Waterbury and New Haven while 
Bridgeport and Hartford showed rela- 
tively severe declines. Most losses were 
due to cut-backs which have so re- 
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duced production quotas that the par- 
ticular concerns affected are unlikely 
to resume operations in the immediate 
future at anywhere near previous vol- 
ume. Thus, workers released at these 
factories which were principally muni- 
tions plants have had to be placed at 
new jobs. To accomplish this transfer 
the United States Employment Service 
moved into one Bridgeport plant and 
reassigned workers who wished to re- 
main in the area. Not all employees 
who were laid off have elected to re- 
main in the State. It is estimated that 
10% or 15% of these individuals have 
left Connecticut. This is partially 
borne out in figures showing rather 
large recent employment gains in New 
York shipbuilding and communications 
industries. The other side of the pic- 
ture showed an employment gain in 
Bristol and continued acute need there, 
as well as in New Britain and Plain- 
ville, for workers in ball bearing 
plants. These needs are so great that 
when requirements could not be filled 
from within the State, 2000 employees 
who became jobless when a Lowell, 
Mass., .munitions factory was shut 
down, have been brought into Con- 
necticut bearing plants. Further proof 
of needs may be judged from condi- 
tions in the New Britain area, to cite 
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one case. Here 47°% of the high school 
students in the area are engaged in 
part time paid employment, aside from 
an undetermined percentage working 
on family farms. It is evident from all 
of this that requirements remain heavy 
and employees who are laid off find 
themselves speedily absorbed. 


The index of manhours worked in 
Connecticut factories fell off slightly 
in November to an estimated 145% 
above normal. In view of the fact that 
there was lost time due to the trans- 
fers of workers from plants affected 
by cut-backs to their new places of 
employment, it is not surprising that 
the index declined. Along with the re- 
ports of job transfers mentioned above 
is the report that employees being en- 
gaged in new locations are receiving 
hourly earnings lower than the rates 
on their previous jobs. Earnings and 
hours figures for September, the latest 
available month, that male 
weekly earnings in Connecticut fac- 
were $59.16 for a 50.9 hour 
week compared with a United States 
average of $52.69 for a 46.6 hour week. 
Connecticut female employees received 
average weekly earnings of $37.37 for 
a 44 hour week as against the national 
average of $29.71 for 41.2 hours. Male 
average hourly earnings adjusted to a 
40 hour base were $1.051 compared 
with $1.054 the United States 
average. If there are no subsequent re- 


show 


tories 


tor 


visions of these figures it will mark 
the first time during the war when the 
Connecticut male basic average hourly 
rate has been exceeded by the United 
States average. There continues to be 
a greater spread for adjusted female 
hourly earnings in Connecticut when 
compared with similar figures for the 
country as a whole, the figures being 
$.812 per hour in this State against 
$.707 for the United States average. 


The freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
November to 56.94% above 
normal. The railroads have now suc- 
cessfully passed the peak traffic 
months of this year, a year which has 


index of 


rose in 


been tnprecedented in the volume of 
tonnage moved. However, _ serious 
problems are ahead in the form of win- 
ter weather and equipment replace- 


ment, 


The index of construction work in 
progress in November showed little 
change from the previous month. Resi- 
dential construction was stimulated as 
work began on 200 homes in Nauga- 
tuck, with other sizeable projects un- 
dertaken in Stamford, Bridgeport and 


Waterbury. Non-residential volume 
was maintained by new aircraft build- 
ing awards as well as scattered indus- 
trial and public works projects. 


In the week ended December 4, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale 
price index rose 0.2%. Notwithstand- 
ing the increase, average prices for 
these commodities are slightly below 
the early November level and 2.7% 
higher than at this time last year. 
Retail prices according to the Fairchild 
Index were unchanged in November 
for this third consecutive month. The 
index was also unchanged compared 
with prices on December 1, one year 
ago, but had risen 27.2‘% as against 
that period just preceding the out- 
break of the war in Europe. 


At the request of the Secretary of 
Labor a special committee of the 
Statistical was 
recently appointed to review and ap- 


American Association 
praise the cost of living index main- 
tained by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The study was undertaken be- 
cause which have de- 
veloped over cost of living indexes. 
The Committee concluded that the 
Cost of Living Index provides a trust- 


of criticisms 


worthy measure of changes in the 
prices paid by consumers for goods 
and and that many of the 
difficulties which have arisen concern- 


services 


ing the index have their origins in at- 
tempts to put the index to use for pur- 
poses to which it is not adapted. In 
this connection two explanations were 
emphasized. The first was that the 
index is one of prices and not of con- 
sumers’ actual expenditures. Thus sat- 
isfaction or dissatisfaction arises from 
the workers own concept of the “cost 
of living” in relation to his own in- 
come. Second, many workers whose in- 
comes have risen during the war are 
buying clothing and food of higher 
quality than could be afforded in the 
past. These come at higher prices and 
mean to the buyer a higher level of 
family expenditures. To the degree that 
higher quality goes with the higher 
prices this is a change in the level of 
consumption, not an increase in the 
cost of living. It was the Committee’s 
opinion, therefore, after careful inves- 
tigation which included field tests that 
the index recorded with a satisfactory 
degree of accuracy what has happened 
to unit prices paid for consumers’ 
goods by city families of moderate in- 
come. 
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RECENT ARMY-NAVY 
“E” AWARDS 


(Continued from page 11) 


field an army equipped with the best 
weapons in the world.” 

President R. L. White accepted the 
award. Capt. A. K. Atkins, USN, then 
introduced Stanley Kaminsky, former 
Landers employee wounded at Guadal- 
canal, who presented the first “E” pin 
to James Degnan, die maker with 44 
years of service, representing the 
employees. Said Capt. Atkins, “It is 
well for us to remember that the suc- 
cesses of our forces today are the re- 
sult of our work yesterday and 
so it is that the battles of tomorrow 
will depend upon what you and I do 
today. We must not falter or 
weary.” 

Landers, Frary & Clark, peace time 
makers of cutlery and household ap- 
pliances, are now producing gun 
mounts, parachute hardware, fuses, 
cooking equipment and eating utensils 
for the armed forces. 


x kk 
DUNBAR BROTHERS, Division of 


Associated Spring Corp., Bristol, re- 
the “E” November 30 with 
vice-president Harry C. Barnes pre- 
siding as master of ceremonies. Lt. 
Col. F. A. Young, Springfield Ord- 
nance District, presented the flag which 
was accepted by Rene Brault, factory 
manager, and raised by the Dunbar 
color guard. “An outstanding example 
of American enterprise and genius to 
turn its facilities over to the needs 
of the country’s safety in time of war 
is your plant here in Bristol. You, the 
men and women of this plant, are 
working and fighting for the cause of 
human liberty and are doing it not as 
slaves but as freedom loving individ- 
uals working together—management 


ceived 


and labor—in a common cause,” said 
Col. Young. 

Lt. Elisha P. Douglass, USNR, Navy 
spokesman, presented the “E” lapel 
insignia to employee representatives 
and opened his remarks by saying that 
the “E” pin is the Army and Navy’s 
way of saying thanks for a swell job. 
Anna M. Lamb and Wilfred L. Moul- 
throp, oldest female and male employ- 
ees respectively, accepted the token 
pins on behalf of all Dunbar workers. 

The Dunbar company is engaged in 
making 20 mm. disintegrating clips 
and intricate control springs for bomb 
sights, tanks, tank destroyers, auto- 
matic rifles and anti-aircraft guns. 













INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM, 


Editor and Director of Development 





Education 


OME evil results of “friction”, the 

value of diplomacy and the need 

for setting up in the minds of every 
American “something big” to inspire 
even greater national unity than at- 
tained during the war, were all briefly 
discussed in this column last month. 
This column also ventured to suggest 
that a thorough study of business lead- 
ing to a genuine, yes, enthusiastic un- 
derstanding of business on the part of 
all who work, could be the unifying 
force that would break down “class 
barriers”, the greatest enemy facing 
this country today. 

At first blush, this suggestion may 
seem far-fetched considering all the 
talk we heard a few years back about 
business being in the ‘‘dog house”. Was 
it ever really in the dog house? One 
doesn’t usually store his food in the 
dog house. And business in the only 
true sense of the word is the nation’s 
bread basket—its means of livelihood. 
No, it was business management that 
was made the real scapegoat for all our 
depression ills. Some one person or 
group is always singled out to be 
sacrificed as a burnt offering for the 
collective errors of a nation, whenever 
those errors add up to a national ca- 
tastrophe like the severe unemploy- 
ment of the early thirties. 

But that same business management, 
bad as it was pictured, has furnished 
the leadership, and the production 
“know how” which is bringing the 
dictators overseas to their knees. But 
even with the re-earned confidence of 
the public, the big question is—will 
business leadership move rapidly enough 
to remove the dictators—little and 
big—who control many stupidly selfish 
pressure groups who are now under- 
mining the foundations of our national 
unity? Upon their ability to turn 
the thinking of the majority of 
Americans into constructive channels 
that will unify their actions behind a 


new concept of business as the great 
servant of man, hangs the fate of our 
nation—perhaps the world. The win- 
ning of the war is but the key to the 
lock of this challenge. To be sure 
other groups can and must help to 
spread this new concept of business as 
the servant of all, but essentially the 
leadership must come from _ business 
management. 

A beginning of understanding of 
the true creative functions of all par- 
ties in business enterprise can be made 
through the organization of small 
study groups with capable leaders in 
the “home towns” of the nation. Or 
a more rapid approach may be made 
through the organization of such 
groups in every business establishment, 
where supervisors and workmen mect 
together in their search for knowl- 
that may be made available 
through single study courses or mixed 
methods which appeal to the self-in- 
terest of all. There is still another 
method available that will help the 
study program, namely, management 


edge 


messages expressed on the advertising 
pages of local newspapers, in employ- 
ee magazines, before civic groups, and 
over the radio. Assistance in organizing 
a program of this kind will be given 
to any business organization or civic 
group upon application to this depart- 
ment. 


The Veteran 


What to do about the men who 
went to war and return to apply for 
their old job or another is a problem 
that deserves prime consideration by 
all “top” management and a thorough 
knowledge plus a sympathetic applica- 
tion of that knowledge by all person- 
nel men and supervisors. 

First, everyone in a given company 
called upon to meet the returning 
veteran should know the company’s 
legal obligation to any person formerly 
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in the company’s employ. He should 
know also the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of the nearest 
branches of agencies in a position to 
assist a veteran who, for any sound 
reason, cannot be employed in_ his 
plant. He should also make it his 
business to know of all possible op- 
portunities for veterans in other neigh- 
boring plants in order that the men 
who risked their lives may be absorbed 
back into satisfactory civilian business 
as rapidly as possible. Even though 
many of our returned service men may 
have learned to march with packs on 
their backs for 25 miles, they won’t 
relish pounding pavement in a seem- 
ingly fruitless round of veteran agency 
or employment office interviews as 
thousands of them experienced in the 
depression period of the early thirties. 

Besides a possible legal obligation, 
there is the moral obligation to help 
these service men re-orient their lives 
into the right peacetime pursuits. To 
do the job right will require patient 
effort, but it will yield dividends in bet- 
ter industrial and public relations. To 
slight the job will lay the groundwork 
for future political and labor troubles, 
the cost of which no man can guess. 


Conclusion. Let’s have all the an- 
swers in outline or chart form at our 
finger-tips. Let’s be patient, intelli- 
gent and hence of utmost help to every 
service man we meet. Those who don’t 
know the answers will find help from 
the article “Connecticut Employment 
Program for Veterans” in the Decem- 
ber issue of CONNECTICUT INDUS- 
TRY. 
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PROBLEMS 


IN WASHINGTON 
Saving You Time and Effort 
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PERSONNEL 


By JOHN P. AHERN 


Executive Assistant 





HE nineteenth century poet, 
Coleridge, prophesied 2llegorical- 
ly the situation that a large part 
of Connecticut industry is now fac- 
ing. His ancient mariner might have 
died of thirst though surrounded by 
water. Many sub-contractors, large 
and small, despite the cornucopia of 
war contracts, may see their business 
wither because of the refusal of these 
war contracts. A small welding com- 
pany, in the so-called “quarantined” 
area has been refused a substantial ship 
building job, though qualified, because 
it is domiciled in a critical labor area. 
Now confusion invades the scene. 
The Smaller War Plants Corporation 
steps in and says that this can’t be 
done. The company is too small and is 
a distressed plant, etc. But the ener- 
getic Connecticut salesman, who had 
gone outside the state to seek the work, 
has already been refused the sub-con- 
tract by the War Production Board 
in that same state. His immediate and 
honest reaction is, “Aw nuts.” 


This expression of hopelessness 
among many smaller plants epitomizes 
the up-to-date picture in Connecticut. 
If we look at the record, we find the 
state low on the population list, but 
always high in production ratings. 
What is her reward? Five of her major 
cities have been designated by Wash- 
ington as critical labor areas. Contracts 
cannot be let here if they can be 
placed elsewhere. 

Does this mean, as we approach V 
or T day, should the War Production 
Board emerge as the dominant procure- 
ment agency, Connecticut areas will 
be short circuited in production for 
civilian supply because Washington 
War Manpower Commission statisti- 
cians claim she is in critical shape 
laborwise? This short circuiting will 
give her industries a poor start in the 
postwar and will cause emptiness in the 
pockets of thousands of her citizens. 

Connecticut cannot be indicted for 


not having tried. Here are the attempts 
at remedy of the manpower shortage. 


1. Representatives of industry tour- 
ed the state with selective service 
and manpower officials preach- 
ing the worth of replacement 
schedules to effect orderly with- 
drawal to the armed forces and 
the consequent beneficial effect 
on continuous peak production. 
Connecticut led all other states 
in proportion to industrial com- 


pany population in accepting 
War Manpower Commission’s 
Selective Service decisions re- 


placement schedules. 


N 


Using every possible means of 
promotion, and culminating the 
program with a drive of the 
Manufacturing Committee of the 
Connecticut War Council, the 
state has achieved wide accept- 
ance of industrial training. The 
record has been publicized widely 
throughout the country and held 
up as an example. The state and 
federal agencies have cooperated 
to achieve, through training, in- 
creased production. 

3. Services of the War Manpower 
Commission’s utilization consul- 
tants have been employed. This 
may appear ludicrous, for at one 
time there were only four con- 
sultants ready and willing to ser- 
vice an industrial economy em- 
ploying 505,000 workers. This 
means one man would be called 
upon to analyze the efforts and 
productive worth of 126,250 
employees. 

4. Using local facilities and cooper- 

ating with the War Manpower 

Commission and the United 

States Employment Service, Con- 

necticut has combed the high- 

ways and byways seeking addi- 
tional manpower through civic 
mobilization drives. 
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5. Exhaustive studies have been 
made of absenteeism and its rem- 
edies. The Manpower Committee 
of the Connecticut War Council 
has exhorted our merchants to 
stay open nights, recreational 
facilities have been expanded, 
and housing conditions have been 
ameliorated. 


6. Women have responded to the 
call of war production, many of 
them for patriotic motives only. 
The contribution of woman- 
power is not novel and began 
early in the war. Yet, visiting 
federal officials have maintained 
that complete utilization of 
womanpower has not _ been 
achieved. This statement is made 
at the very time that one out 
of every three workers in Con- 
necticut factories is a woman. 


7. Connecticut has cooperated with 
the United States Department of 
Labor in its national campaign 
for the conservation of man- 
power in war industries by pro- 
moting industrial safety. 


8. Connecticut industry has waded 
through the War Labor Board’s 
General Order 31, unamended 
and amended, filled out the 
maze-like Form 10, and waited 
patiently for interviews and ac- 
tions at the regional office in Bos- 
ton. 


9. At the request of the War Pro- 
duction Drive Headquarters, over 
85 labor-management commit- 
tees have been formed in order 
to more effectively prosecute the 
war effort. 


10. Connecticut has used to the full- 
est degree the physically handi- 
capped in war production. 


The further reward of this Hercu- 
lean effort has been the imposition of 
further stringent labor controls in the 
Central Connecticut area. 


Through the action of urgency and 
priority committees, again without 
public representation, referral of every- 
one has been placed in the hands of 
The United States Employment Ser- 
vice. The common man, the Con- 
necticut war worker cannot labor at a 
place of his choice, nor can a personnel 
director employ a worker without prop- 
er referral. Urgencyratings and referral 
practices are kept secret. Attempts to 
talk to manpower officials elicit double 
talk about absenteeism ratios, selective 
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service withdrawals, improperly filled 
out labor requisition forms, such as the 
much publicized United States Em- 
ployment Service Form 270, changes 
in production, and other mumbo jumbo 
without meaning, to a manager who 
sincerely wants to get a job done, 
without being hamstrung by bureau- 
cracy. 

A little power is a dangerous thing. 
The great power now being exercised 
over Central Connecticut workers, all 
the outgrowth of the critical labor sup- 
ply tag, may well leave a scar on the 
postwar face of the state. The comple- 
mentary confusion can very well im- 
pede the war effort. 

The solution might be, as outlined 
by President Fuller in a talk at Spring- 
field, December 13, 1943, to let the 
manpower director for each area, with- 
out central government interference, 
handle the employment needs of each 
individual concern by himself in an 
advisory capacity. Remove the controls 
and the “big sticks”. Let those with a 
love and understanding for Connect- 
icut administrate and supervise her 
needs. 





FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


(Continued from page 9) 


our product to our customers all over the 
country, and in order that sales may be made 
to provide the money for wages, we must be 
very careful how we set the price of our 
product. If the price is too high, we lose 
orders. If the price is too low, we lose money, 
and in either way the money for wages is 
not there. Right now the company is en- 
gaged in a very delicate and ticklish opera- 
tion of raising the prices of our product to 
our customers in order to allow us to con- 
tinue our present wage policy and at the 
same time keep the business coming our way 
and not throw it into the laps of our com- 
petitors. 

And s0 you have a right to know, I believe, 
just what is the company’s wage policy. This 
is it. Our wage policy is to pay wages bet- 
ter than the average for equivalent jobs in 
this locality. It is to pay wages as high as 
possible and still continue able to sell our 
product, get repeat orders, and keep as many 
people employed as we possibly can. Finally it 
is to pay wages as high as possible and keep 
the business sound <nancially so that when a 
period of slack time comes we will have a 
strong company and be able to go out and 
fight for the business that is going to be so 
hard to get at that time. 

What has been the record of the company 
in the past on wages? You as employees should 
know better than anyone else. As I told you 
before, we have rated the jobs according to 
the best available scientific plan, and as I 
said before, anyone who wants to see how 
that is done, can learn exactly how it’s done 
by talking with Mr. Hanabury, Mr. Kingsbury, 
Mr. Smith or myself. We have voluntarily in- 


creased individual rates as quickly as you 
have earned them and as quickly as we could 
pay them. Your choice now is whether or not 
you can better the record. Furthermore, our 
wage rates now are flexible, and some of you 
have had as many as four increases in a year, 
but I call attention to the fact that under 
a collective bargaining contract wage rates 
usually tend to be established for a period 
a year, and this may interfere somewhat with 
the personal contact we have had regarding 
individual rates and may interfere with the 
recognition of improvement. Lastly regarding 
wages, if you decide to have someone repre- 
sent you, you have got to make up your 
minds to be willing to pay for that representa- 
tion. 

So when it comes to the final analysis, fel- 
lows, you are voting on who you want to 
have for your leader. You have three choices. 
First on the ballot is a choice for some of 
your fellow employees in the Employees As- 
sociation. Second on the ballot are outside 
people having no connection with the plant, 
and working with a committee of employees. 
These are the Machinists Union. Finally the 
last choice on the ballot is the present man- 
agement of your company. 

You have to ask yourselves whether or not 
your fellow workmen, no matter what fine 
fellows they are, can do more for you than 
you have been able to do heretofore for your- 
selves? You have to ask yourself why it is 
that total strangers all of a sudden become 
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so interested in your welfare? Who are they? 
And what have they done? And what more 
can they do for you than you have already 
done for yourself? You have to ask yourself 
whether the management of the company that 
built this factory, that bought material, that 
bought machinery and that provided these 
jobs, you have to ask yourself, I say, whether 
or not this management is best for you in the 
long run. You have to decide whether your 
interests and the company’s are the same, or 
whether your interests and those of either 
union are the same. In other words, fellows, 
it boils right down to this. Is your status 
under my leadership something that you can 
improve by choosing someone else for your 
leader? 

Now this has been going on for more than 
a year, and the matter is coming up for a de- 
cision tomorrow. When it’s all over we don’t 
want any question as to how all of us feel. 
Americans, ever since the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and even before that, have settled 
questions like this by going to the polls, and 
voting secretly exactly as they wished. Let’s 
make this election really represent the choice 
of everyone. Remember that unless you vote, 
your failure to do so may bring about a result 
that you would not like to have. It takes one 
more than half of all those voting to decide. 

So I urge you most earnestly to vote to- 
morrow. 


H. W. JONES, JR. 


“SHUCKS, SI, IT WAS SIMPLE*SOLVING MY MANPOWER SHORTAGE. JUST 
CROSSED MY CORN WITH MEXICAN JUMPING BEAN AND POPCORN." 
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SAFETY 
AND HEALTH 


By JOHN F. DREIER 


Associate Field Representative 


U. S. Department of Labor 





T is probable that every plant in 

Connecticut keeps accident records 

of some sort. Through proper an- 
alysis much can be learned from them. 
Charts and statistics, however, are not 
of much value unless they mean some- 
thing to you. 

Many of the larger plants, and some 
of the smaller, do use these figures ef- 
fectively. 

It isn’t the intent of this short arti- 
cle to show the manufacturer how to 
prevent accidents, but, if the plant 
executive knows just where he stands 
in relation to industries engaged in 
similar work, I am sure the need for 
accident prevention programs will be 
apparent. 

An interesting fact found in discuss- 
ing accident records with management 
generally is the mistaken impression 
that many executives have regarding 
their particular plant. A company 
which doesn’t keep accident statistics 
on a frequency basis usually doesn’t 
know what accidents are costing them 
in terms of morale, production, break- 
age, spoilage or dollars. An executive 
who states his company is experiencing 
no appreciable accident problem and 
doesn’t have an accident frequency fig- 
ure to prove it, in most cases doesn’t 
realize the significance of accident con- 
trol. 

An example of this can be demon- 
strated by figures taken in a Connect- 
icut establishment recently. This plant 
employs 200 people who work an 
average of 48 hours per week. During 
a four week period, four “lost time” 
accidents occurred. Using the stand- 
ard National Safety Council formula, 
the accident frequency was 104. A 
national average for a company en- 
gaged in similar activity is approxi- 
mately 16. While not one of these ac- 
cidents resulted in more than three 
days lost time, the frequency for the 
month was about 6'% times above 
average. 


A single month’s frequency in itself 
does not mean too much. However, if 
over a period of five or six months 
this average maintains itself consist- 
ently high, the fact is the accident 
problem is not under control. With 
this point established clearly in the 
minds of those in charge, the necessity 
of analyzing costs from all angles be- 
comes obvious. 

Accident cost analyzation is not a 
matter of adding only compensation 
and direct medical charges. Manage- 
ment will go about cost calculation in 
approximately the same manner that 
production cost is estimated. Such 
things as machine time lost, machine 
damage, material wastage, man hours 
lost by the operator, craftsman or as- 
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sembler, are merely a part of the total 
cost. Every time a workman is hurt, 
other employees around him leave 
their jobs to assist, so you have not 
only the injured individual’s costs to 
consider, but also the time and produc- 
tion costs for those around him. In ad- 
dition to this, the effect on morale is 
striking, particularly if the accident 
is a serious one. What a good safety 
program means to employee-employer 
relations is infinite. There is no better 
way to create good-will among your 
personnel, than to convince them that 
you, as management, are concerned 
about their welfare and working con- 
ditions. Establishing a control over ac- 
cidents is one way to bring it about. 
In many cases too, investigation of 
hazardous jobs often results in safety 
precautions or devices that increase 
productive capacity. 

As stated previously, it isn’t the in- 
tention of this article to show how ac- 
cidents can be prevented but with a 
realization of why you should main- 
tain accident frequency records, the 
next step of establishing a safety pro- 
gram is relatively simple. Those of you 
who haven’t a working plan of safe 
practise can get good advice and help 
from your insurance carrier, or by 
writing this department. Get complete 
information on how to go about this 
important matter. 
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IS MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Adding Machines 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Corre Printin 

The Case Lockwood & Brainard bo Hartford 


Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Geter) 
Waterbury 


Che Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
Che Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft Accessories 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Aircraft Tubes 


American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Airplanes 

Chance-Vought Aircraft, Div United Air- 

craft Corp Stratford 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 


Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
lhe Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 


Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 


Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Balls 
ba Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ng) Hartford 
The Srrartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
artford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Compan 
The Charles Parker Co 
Bath Tubs 


Oakville 
Meriden 
Dextone Company New Haven 
ne 

New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Og 
ristol 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Comp 
ristol 


Binders Board 


Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


oilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 


bolts, stove) Waterville 
Box Board 

The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 

National Folding Box Co New Haven 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co _ Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 

ew Haven 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 


The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 

es) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) : 

risto 

The Miller Company (phosphor bronze and 

brass in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 
oe Goods 
Sargent and Compan New Haven 
Scovill Slenulasteriog Co (To Order) 


aterbury 

Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Bullding 


The Donnelly Brick Co New Britain 
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Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company New Haven 
Broachin: 


The Hartford Special ~~ Co 


Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 
Buckles 

The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sw M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 


fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cable 
The Wiremold Co (electric, non-metallic 
Sheathed) Hartford 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff as Hartford 
one and Rugs . 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Castings 

The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (ere i iron, a ee. 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The a Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
—— Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 


aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 

The Torrington — Co Torrington 

John M Russell Mfc’ ce ie Naugatuck 


Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
acDermid_ Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of American Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Derby 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—W ood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) ew Haven 


New Haven 





———————————— 


Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 


Waterbury 


Middletown 


Comfortables 

Palmer Brothers Co New London 
ones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers : 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St Copper ew Haven 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp ew Bristol 
Scevill Manufacturing Ceo (pipe and service 
tubin Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Copper Sheets Waterbury 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cork Cots 
Products Ceo (Climax-Lowell 


Branford 


Seymour 
Bridgeport 


Div) 
Mystic 


Sonoco 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
& D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Cosmetics Portland 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J) B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New Lendon 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


DIL 


Moosup 


Hartford 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
— le and duplex) Mystic 
OK Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
™ el St 
Delayed Action Mechanisms 
M H Rhodes Inc 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
The Dountentber Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Dies 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 


° Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Capewell Mfg Company 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other “~— tools) 


Elastic Webbing aliineville 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Shelton 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Hartford 
Hartford 
New London 


Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 

Hartford 


MADE 


Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Electric Fixture Wire Ansonts 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Element & Units 
orp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg. Co. 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electronics 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Electroty 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all 
Elevators ew Haven 
The Eastern Machinery Co (pengenges and 
freight) New H peee 
General Elevator Service Co Inc sfreight, 
passenger and residence) Hart 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 


The Silex Co 


New London 


Electric Heatin 
Rockbestos Products 


Manchester 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 
Hartford 


classes) 


Westport 


Wolverine Motor watt Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Diy United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
elopes 

Plimpton Mfg co "Div U 


Curtis 1000 Inc 


enna 
94 Allyn St Hartford 


S Envelope Co 
Hartford 
Hartford 


The Walton Co 


Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co p O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
The Waterbury Button Co 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
FELT—AIll Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Ferrules Glenville 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Rogers Paper Mfg. Co. (Specialty) 
Manchester 
Fin ~~ Nall Clippers 
The H C Cook 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
"Cee 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Fireplace Goods Sandy Hook 
™ John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


t New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 

Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 


East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
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2 Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluerescent ne Equipment 
The Wiremold Compan Hartford 
foraings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Southport 


Shelton 


Rolock Inc (brass. galvanized, steel) 
Furnace Linings 
The Mullite Refractories Co 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
ne Bridgeport 
. Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp. New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zerol Bevel) 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 
Glass Coffee Makers 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Hartford 
Hartford 


nickel, 
Derby 


The Silex Co 


Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Greeting. Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding” Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 
surface, internal, and special) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 

Doran Brothers Inc 

Headers 

The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 


Danbury 


Waterbury 


The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 

1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Driscoll Wire Company Shelton 

Heat-Treating Equipment . 
The Autoyre Pomenny Oakville 
The A F Holden 
200 Winchester St New Haven 

The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 

296 Homestead Ave _ Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Sprin 

Corp Brist 

Heating Apparatus 

The Miller Company (domestic oil burners 

and heating devices) Meriden 
Crane Comeany Bridgeport 

ighway Guard a Hardware 
Malleabie ron bitings C Branford 
inges 

Sargent and Company New Haven 
Homer D Bronson Company oo 
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Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 


Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. 


Hose er Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


New Britain 


Hartford 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Ine 


Seymour 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 

clusive Distributors) Hamden 
insulation 

The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 

Insulating Refractories 

The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Labels 


} & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 


A W Flint Co 


style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co ew Britain 
Letterheads 

Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 


Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Comecny Hartford 
Machine Work 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
orrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) — 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Ine (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 

The A Il Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 


lhe A H Wiese Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribhon stock) Bridgeport 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
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Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 


New Haven 


New Haven 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
lhe Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Metal Products—Stampings 

H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Metal Specialties | Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 


Metal Stampings 


The Autoyre Co (small) Oakville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 

The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Bridgeport Chain & Mig Co Bridgeport 
Microfilming 

Microstat Corp of New England Inc Norwalk 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 

Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 

Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 

Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co. (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymuur Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 

The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 

The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 

Oil Burner Wick 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 


Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
The New Haven en & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 


National Folding oo Co (foldin 4 New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
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Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 

The Seymour Mfg Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 

The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Pipe Meriden 
The American Brass eo (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Crane oe ny (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 


and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
The Hartford Chrome Corporation Hartford 
, Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing 9 “eee 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 


Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 

Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidit 
aterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 


New Haven 


kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The. Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Rayhestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equinment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
1 H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Rayhestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid 


conger) Bridgeport 

The Raybestos Div of Rayhbestos- Manhattan 

Inc (iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 

(Advt.) 






























































































































































































































































































































































































Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co inc 
Rooting—Bullt Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Kubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


Stratford 


Stratford 


New Haven 


ew Haven 
Safety Fuses ; 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Saw Blades Simsbury 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band 
Saw) Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cuttin 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co ew Haven 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products _ 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 


The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 


New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 156" capacity) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturine Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 


Bridgeport 


Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
aterbury 
The Connecticut Mig Co (machine) Waterbury 
Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
Sewing Machines 

The Soin Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
nts) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The ‘Twew Machine Co (Industrial) Harttord 
Shaving Soaps 

The J B Williams Co 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Sheet Metal Stampings Waterbury 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company . New Haven 
nals 
The H C Cook Co ae card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Smoke Stacks Waterbury 
The Bigelow Company — New Haven 


The J B Williams Cot (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp Spinnings New Britain 
The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 


IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace Saaes Co Div Associated Spring 
‘orp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spri 
Corp Bristo! 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp SpringsFurniture Bristol 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
prings—Wire 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


J. W. "een Company (Coil and Torsion) 


Springs, Wire & Flat ‘Plainville 

The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 

Palmer Brothers “a. New London 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mie Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Stampings 
The Rogers Paper Mie Co. (Fibre, Cellulose, 
Paper) Manchester 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist emer s New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Staples Bristol 
Sargent andCompany New Haven 


Steel Gogtinge 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy Steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainiess 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Wallingford Steel et Wallingford 
Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Steel—Magnetic Waterbury 
Cinaudagraph Coa Stamford 
pergeetypes 


W T Bem, S Co Inc 
op Clocks, Electric 


New Haven 


The H C Tiseeeen Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company artford 
ak eg Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Switches New Haven 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
‘a 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) Jewett City 
. ermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic 
control) Waterbury 


Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 


rolls) Thr Waterbury 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 


Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 

The Grant Mfg & achine Co (double and 

automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
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Timing Devices and Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


The Hoggson & eae Mie Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Soneeny 


New Haven 


New Haven 


The Gon East Hampton 
The N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Trucks—Iindustrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 


The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Coe (brass and cop; 
wate 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper aioe} 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Waterbury 
Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 
Extruded Plastics Ra Norwalk 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 


American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co ; Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Wire 


The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enamled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated 


New Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 

nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 

The John P Smith Co 

423-33 Chapel St New Haven 

(Advt.) 
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Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Fairfield 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 


e 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Oakville 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 





USE OF VITAMINS 
IN INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 5) 


particular duties are likely to swallow 
lead-containing materials, could ob- 
viously be protected in some degree 
by drinking appreciable amounts of 
milk, a food that is relatively rich in 
calcium. 


Nutrition Studies Should Precede 
the Administration of Vitamin Pills 


All of the foregoing examples of 
the relation of special dietary factors 
to certain industrial hazards are based 
on scientific investigation, and there- 
fore administration of the appropriate 
dietary factors in such situations has 
a definitely scientific basis. Without a 
doubt industry stands ready to do for 
the health of its workers anything the 
importance of which has a sound and 
proven basis. When faced with the 
question, should the management pro- 
vide vitamin preparations to all of its 
workers, it is proper that the follow- 
ing questions be asked: (a) What is 
known about the dietaries of the work- 
ers? How good are they? Is there any 
evidence that these workers really 
need these vitamins to insure health? 
If the answers to these questions are 
unknown, then the only reason that can 
really be offered for giving the vita- 
mins must be that this “may do them 
good, or at any rate it will it will not 
hurt them” or a reason of similar im- 
port. (b) In the plant in question do 
any special hazards exist against which 
one or more vitamins have been proven 
to be a valuable prophylaxis? If the 
answer to this is positive, the line of 
action to take is evident and justifiable. 

In this connection it may be pointed 
out that researches in this and related 


IT’S 


Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Wire Mesh 

Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Fairfield 
Wiremolding 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 

Wire Nuts—Solderless 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 

The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 


fields can be cited showing quite clear- 
ly that any interest manifested by 
management in the worker’s welfare 
accomplishes much in _ promoting 
morale, whether it be in the form of 
giving vitamins or in other utterly dif- 
ferent ways. Some plants have solved 
the problem of providing employees 
with vitamins by arranging to do this 
when the private doctor or the plant 
physician recommends it. This consti- 
tutes another approach to the problem, 
and represents a discriminate rather 
than an indiscriminate administration 
of the vitamins. 

In conclusion it is probably safe to 
say that the attitude of authoritative 
groups and nutritionists in general to- 
ward the question of the use of vita- 
mins in industry is about as follows: 

1. Valuable as the vitamins are in 
the over-all picture of adequate nutri- 
tion, they should not be regarded by 
industry as substitutes for wholesome 
natural food. 

2. Wherever possible needed vita- 
mins should be sought from natural 
foods. 

3. Where there exist industrial sit- 
uations for which certain vitamins or 
other dietary factors have been proven 
to be especially valuable, the adminis- 
tration of vitamins or other appropri- 
ate factors is proper because it has a 
sound scientific basis. 

4. Indiscriminate use of vitamins in 
industry should be avoided because it 
lacks any rational basis. 

§. Firms that are interested in 
prosecuting research in this field, and 
are in a position to do so, should be 
encouraged to seek scientific guidance 
from available agencies, so that the re- 
sults of their study will be more read- 
ily accepted by competent authorities 
as a guide for industry and students of 
industrial hygiene. 
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MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 


New Haven 


tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Woodwork 


C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Reynolds & Co (cotton, rayon) Norwich 


inc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


ON THE JOB TRAINING 


(Continued from page 6) 


“It is expected that this training 
will be helpful not only in the produc- 
tion of Jacobs chucks for the war ef- 
fort, but also in the manufacture of 
new items which will be put into pro- 
duction after the war; and as a result of 
the high standards required by the 
Trade School, a considerable amount of 
homework is necessary to complete the 
course.” 


If Connecticut manufacturers are 
interested in establishing courses sim- 
ilar to these described, or if they have 
other training problems, they are ad- 
vised to contact their nearest State 
Trade School. A telephone call to the 
director of the Trade School will lead 
to obtaining further information which 
may be helpful to them and to the 
war effort. In addition to Hartford, 
Trade Schools are located in New 
Britain, Meriden, Middletown, Man- 
chester, Willimantic, Putnam, Bridge- 
port, New Haven, Stamford, Torring- 
ton and Derby. 





The following list indicates the sources 
from which photographs requiring credit 
were gathered: 


Cover—Harold M. Lambert, Philadel- 
phia. 

Page 4—Arrow Commercial Photo Serv- 
ice, Hartford. 


Page 6—Arrow Commercial Photo Serv- 
ice, Hartford. 


Page 11—(Beaton & Corbin) James 
Pickands, Il, New Haven. 


Page 18— (Campbell) Continental; 
(Mason) Bachrach; (Honer) Graphic 
Arts. 














































































































FOR SALE—RENT— WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY—AIl of the outstanding shares of capital stock 
of a large manufacturing company having little or no present earnings— 
Must have invested capital of at least one million dollars, preferably 
several million—Your reply will be held strictly confidential by in- 
terested party. Address RE 119A. 

FOR RENT—All or part modern brick 3 story building approximately 
17,000 sq. ft.—sprinkler system—heavy mill construction—elevator— 
ground floor concrete suitable for garage or heavy manufacturing. 
Address R. E. 125. 

FOR RENT—4000 sq. ft. of floor space on the second floor of one of 
Meriden’s central business buildings. Elevator service and drive in faeali- 
ties. Suitable for storage or manufacturing. Address R. E. 127. 


LARGE MANUFACTURER now doing business in defense work 
seeks to purchase 50,000 to 200,000 square feet of floor space on one 
floor in a fireproof building with possibly ten acres of land—somewhere 
in Connecticut—with a view of expanding after the war—plant in 
a position to close deal immediately if specifications can be met. Ad- 
dress R. E. 129. 

FOR SALE—Property at 119 Willow Street, Winsted, Connecticut— 
Lot approximately 250 ft. frontage on Willow Street, 190 feet has a 
depth of approximately 160 feet, 60 feet has a depth of approximately 
60 feet—Building: main section, 3 stories, 35 ft. by 100 ft.; main 
section, 2 stories, 30 ft. by 58 ft.; addition, 1 story, 10 ft. by 30 ft.; 
addition, 1 story, 18 ft. by 25 ft.—Equipped with oil burner and coal 
stoker—Close to Winsted Railroad Station—Equipment for sale: power 
saw, jointer, shaper, drill press, sander. Address R. E. 130. 


FOR SALE—1 Curtis Steam Turbine No. 8678—KW. 100—Speed 
3,600—Form E—Steam Pressure 150 lbs.—Condensing. 1 General Elec- 
tric Alternating Current Generator—No. 482647-—P. F. 80%, Type 
ATB—2-125-3600—Form T—KW 100, Volts 600, Amps 120—Speed 
3600. 1 Wheeler Condenser No. 03618—Size $ x 12 x 10. Address 
S. B. 353. 


FOR SALE—1 Smith & Mills Shaper 16”, rebuilt, complete with 
counter-shaft and vise. Address S. E. 375. 

FOR SALE—ELECTRIC FURNACE—250-lb. Detroit Electric Fur- 
nace, together with necessary transformers and equipment, ready for 
immediate operation upon installation. New Britain. Address S. E. 368. 
WANTED—Large fireproof safe—Also wanted one miniature fireproof 
safe for home use. Address S. E. 381. 


FOR SALE—Wooden box shooks sufficient to make 780 complete cases 
of the following dimensions:—3 4,” x 4” x 5” LD., 34” pine stock, 
double ends. Address S. E. 383. 

W ANTED—One model “A” 9 inch, 31% ft. bed with % H.P., 200- 
volt, 3 ph. motor, 12 speed Precision South Bend Lathe. Address 
5. E. $92. 

FOR SALE—Large stock of pulleys, hangers, shafting, lighting fix- 
tures, lights and some motors. These items are all used and are available 
because of re-arrangements in our plant. Address S, E. 394. 


WANTED—Quantity of used office furniture and equipment. Will 
pay satisfactory prices. Address S. E. 402. 


PERSONNEL 


EXECUTIVE SMALL COMPANY—M.I.T. graduate Engineering & 
Bus. Admin.—45 years old, married—22 years experience sales and 
industrial engineering, finance, sales promotion (and postwar planning), 
industrial research and handling men—desires position as manager sales 
promotion, industrial engineering, personnel and public relations, 
assistant treasurer in company with postwar future—$100 minimum. 
Address P. W. 956. 

CONTROLLER-TREASURER—Past 10 years intimately associated 
in the application of all phases of Federal income taxes, particularly 
Corporation and Trusts—specialized work as a conferee in matters of 
Salary Stabilization—previous 20 years executive in banking, finance 
and investment, including supervision of personnel, accounting and 
methods—age 54—salary $6,000. Address P. W. 962. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER—B. S. Yale—Age 43, married—Seven- 
teen yeags experience in appraisal and valuation of electric plant prop- 
erty—Cost analysis and some time study in connection with original 
cost—Experience could be used in production cost analysis and control 
—Seeking permanent position with utility or manufacturing company 
in Connecticut. Address P. W. 967. 
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EXECUTIVE SALES MANAGEMENT—experienced in intangibles— 
22 years in sales and sales promotion of insurance and commercial bank- 
ing—both home office and branch management—age 48—married— 
educated Lafayette College. Address P. W. 974. 

EXECUTIVE (46) experienced in sales promotion, marketing methods 
and product design. Graduate engineer with general knowledge of 
manufacturmg processes. At present with out-of-state manufacturer. 
Open for business connection with industrial organization where initiative 
and ideas for present and post-war business would be appreciated. 
Address P. W. 992. 

PLANT SUPERVISOR—Licensed architect with long experience in 
engineering and maintenance of industrial properties—familiar with elec- 
trical installations, heating and power equipment, machinery, plumbing, 
construction and maintenance—Age 44. Address P. W. 1003. 
PRODUCTION MANAGER—Available October 1 recently associ- 
ated with Connecticut firm which gained national acclaim for its 
record of production in the war effort. Good organizer and administra- 
tor, desires connection with firm having strong post-war possibilities. 
Immediate salary of secondary consideration. Address P. W. 1035. 
PERSONNEL—Age 37—3 dependents—last ten years credit manager 
retail company handling industrial business—good background office 
routine and office accounting—$4,000—anywhere in Connecticut. 
Address P. W. 1038. 

LABOR RELATIONS DIRECTOR—Presently with a government 
labor body—can assume complete charge of labor relations for man- 
agement—job analysis, job training, specifications and classifications, 
wage stabilization, incentives, personnel rating scales, safety and health, 
house organ, labor-management committees, experienced in vocational 
testing, teaching films and film strips, union contacts—age 32—pre- 
Pearl Harbor father. Address P. W. 1041. 

PRODUCTION—Lifetime of top-ranking production management— 
man over 50 and in excellent health—wants to contribute knowledge 
of plant management to production for war—forte is to straighten dif- 
ficulties, stop economic leaks, obtain quality production—American 


citizen, born in Switzerland—married, son an ensign in U. S. Navy. 
Address P. W. 1042. 


RESEARCH ENGINEER—Specializing in cutting costs and increas- 
ing production for greater profit through analysis and use of em- 
ployee’s desire for recognition, coordination of departmental efforts, 
and creation of unity of purpose between personnel and management— 
seeks opportunity to apply his experiences for the benefit of a Con- 
necticut manufacturer. Address P. W. 1044. 


28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN INDUSTRY—For the past 17 years 
I have been Assistant Factory Manager of manufacturing plant in Stam- 
ford, Conn., terminating last March—present time doing consulting, 
investigating work—recently took war production training course at 
Harvard Bus. School. Address P. W. 1045. 

PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT—Time studies, rate setting, wage 
incentives, job analysis, charting—industrial engineering experience— 
have handled responsibilities of general foreman, planning manager, 
superintendent—age 47. Address P. W. 1046. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—Experience includes expediting, tracing, 
freight rates and tariffs, loss, damage and overcharge claims, passenger 
reservations, demurrage, correspondence—personally handled (through 
brokers) all of the Export business of last employer—age 41, married— 
two children—my present salary is $3800. Address P. W. 1049. 

SALES MANAGEMENT—Married—age 48—Twenty-three years’ ex- 
perience in Automotive industry (retail, wholesale sales, maintenance 
and managerial) in New England territory—In 1942 was Government 
Contact man in Washington, D. C., for large manufacturer. Have 
knowledge of material procurement and distribution and can handle 
expediting—would like position now as assistant to general manager, 
sales manager, or production manager, that would hold some promise 
of security in the postwar period. Address P. W. 1052. 
EXECUTIVE—Active experience in Industrial Relations field —Em- 
ployment Manager for large manufacturing company, employing both 
men ard women—Experience in Labor relations, Selective Service Defer- 
ments, Bond sales promotions, training within industry—Chairman of 
Labor-Management committee—Editor of House organ—Full supervision 
of Athletic and Recreational program for 1500 employees. Wide experi- 
ence in sales, both retail and wholesale—Able to train men in selling, 
especially in promotional work—Advertising experience and radio script 
writing. College graduate—B.S. degree, age 42, married—3 children. 
Address P. W. 1053. 
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... DIVERSIFIED ENGINEERING PROGRAMS 


SIEWEK ENGINEERING DIVISION 


OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 
209 PEARL STREET 
HARTFORD 3, CONN. 


Complete Engineering Staffs in Hartford, Chicago and Detroit : Affiliated with SUEEWEK TOOL DIVISION, Ferndale, Mich. 
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Presentation and Preservation 
of the Printed Page 


The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Com- 
pany, with 108 years of experience, is 
equipped to handle your job in war time as 
well as in peace time. 


at THE SIGN of the STONE BOOK 


With this imprint you can be assured of 
quality printing. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co, 


85 TRUMBULL ST. —_ HARTFORD, CONN, 
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eI Te Be Bet eB ee ht ee oe 


Sooner or later we're going to have a “buyers’ 
market’ again. Customers will become mighty 
critical . . . not only of what you sell, but also of 
how you sell it. 


We're not unaware that there’s a war to be won, 
but the shape of things to come is on the horizon 
even now. How your telephone service is handled 
by your contact employees is one of those little 
things that can help — today and tomorrow, too. 


By starting now to impress that fact on all your 
people who have telephone contacts with the public, 
you will be making a wise investment in foresight 
now that will pay handsome dividends in customer 
relations later, when the shooting stops over there 
and the buying starts over here! 
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